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2 First Book Essentials in English — Laboratory Method. 
at Os Minti AN ad ust 


ett Chat ENGLISH TEACHERS 


2. fascinating tales of pirates’ buried treasure of yellow gold and glittering 
jewels are legendary — but today’s English teachers have a real treasure in the 
McCormick-Mathers English program. 


For Grade School 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their ventures in learning the correct “ 
use of the English language. (Grades 2-6) 


For Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are 
loyal mates on the voyage to the mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. (Grades 7, 8, 9) 


For High School 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield greater j 
rewards in the quest for correct oral and written expression than any 


search for hidden booty. (Grades 9-12) 











Write for price catalog describing other books 


The e McCormick-  Whesters ‘Eublishing (Company 
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| School Days... 








d Lh. can hear the sound of school bells echoing on 


the September air without a stirring of nostalgia for 
the days that. are . . . in retrospect . . . the happiest 


of life? 


Who can watch the exuberant schoolward trek of the 
youngsters . . . scrubbed, polished and expectant .. . 
without renewed awareness that in the schoolrooms 
of the nation the future of democracy is being shaped? 


Who can picture those shining morning faces lined 
up hopefully before “the new teacher’ without a 
quickened appreciation of those who are dedicated 
to the training of the oncoming generations? 


To you, Virginia Teachers, a heartfelt ‘““Wel- 
come back!’ And God speed you in the important 





task that is yours. 
ss ; 
it (7) Richmond 
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Film Strips 


Film Slides 
Are So Handy 








.. for.. 
Class Room Use 


With Your Nw SYK, PROJECTOR 


See your July, 1946, Printed Library Order List for Hundreds of 
Slides at 48¢ each and Strips at $1.60 each. 











FOR 2” x 2” SLIDES 35MM FILM STRIPS 





For additional listing and for material for making your. own slides 


sx write: 
Capitol Film and Radio Company 
19 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
MARTIN L. HOGAN, PRESIDENT TELEPHONE 7-2061 


DEALER—in Audio-Visual Materials and Equipment: 
Projectors, Screens, Films—Educational—Recreational and Religious 
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ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 


TELEVISION 





TELEVISION is one of science’s most remarkable 
achievements. It enables a person to be in two 
places at once, bringing into the home the sight 
and sound of far-away events at the very 
moment they are being produced. This modern 
wonder is accomplished by using radio waves 
to carry pictures through space. It can be 
compared to tearing a photograph into small 
bits, transmitting the picces to a receiver, and 
reassembling them all to form the original 
picture. Instead of paper pictures, however, 
television breaks a scene down into a series of 
electric impulses and broadcasts these, along 
with the sound. 


THE “EYE” OF THE TELEVISION CAMERA is an elec- 
tronic tube which is located inside the camera. 
This tube contains a thin plate covered with 
millions of photo-electric cells, and the image 
being televised is focused upon this mosaic of 
cells by a glass lens. Now, as any scene is com- 
posed of various areas of light, dark, and 
intermediate shades, the photo-electric cells 
see the differences in gradation and develop 
electric impulses to match them. Each picture 
is sent out pulse by pulse. Many thousands of 
these pulses are required to make a single 
picture, and thirty complete pictures are trans- 
mitted each second. 

















HOME TELEVISION RECEIVERS work on the reverse 
principle of the camera. An electron beam 
whose strength varies in proportion to the 
intensity of the incoming pulses strikes a 
screen coated with fluorescent material. It 
causes the screen to glow with a different 
intensity for each point, thus recreating areas 
of light and shadow—like the original scene. 
At the same time, the sound signal is separated 
inside the receiver from the picture signal, and 
activates the loudspeaker. Television transmis- 
sion is usually limited to the extent of the 
visible horizon, but relay stations at strategic 
points can strengthen the picture signal and 
greatly extend its range, enabling a person to 
hear and see distant events, the same as if he 
were there in person. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a service 
to teachers of question-asking boys and girls. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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C e 
1 this 8-foot-wide, full color Wall Display 
t , 
Ct j ¥ ° . ° A 
: | FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of Ais Amazing America 
° i] 
- | , @ It’s ready to mail—this big interesting wall display for teachers—picturing in full color 
i § _s eight of America’s most fascinating historic highways. The display opens out into a band 
. more than eight feet wide, which can be arranged to fit smaller wall spaces, if desired. 
‘ With this lithographed display you will receive four well-illustrated lesson topics, cover- 
C 
} ing early history, scenic attractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes of 
5 American Highways. Fill in the coupon and send for your copy of this material right away. 
Cc F 
‘ "Innit petenteeetantenenteteaien ene cena ener 
| ai is coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room , 
THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY [> | 12st. Cisir Ave.'tt €."Clevelond 14, Ohio, far your copy of 
| dime wrapped in paper to cover handling ond mailing. 
. | 
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NO WREAD Vo — — Collette - Cross - Stauffer 


Two Unique 
Anthologies 
for the Early 
High-School 


Years 





GIN N THE WORLD IN LITERATURE 


Ideally suited for today, these new books help boys and girls to develop 
tolerance and a better understanding of other peoples. Much of their 


content is NEW-—has never before been published for high-school 
and Company reading. Some old favorite. MANY MODERN AUTHORS. 
70 Fifth Ave Fresh, stimulating, teachable books. 
New York 11 Within the Americas Beyond the Seas 























MONTALDO’S BE FARSIGHTED — SAVE! 


You never can tell when re- 
verses may come—sickness, : 
unexpected expenses. But 
you can be prepared for many 


420 EAST GRACE STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


We invite you to welcome Fall with unpredictable events by set- 
ting aside a certain amount 

us NOW. of money each payday. Be 
prudent, now! Open a Sav- 

Our Early Fall Collection 1s ready. ings Account at any of our 


three offices. 


‘ ° ww 
Always the foremost in fashion... 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


Suits, Coats, Dresses, Millinery, Furs National Bank of Richmond 
5 “ o>. for : ont te John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
and Acces ewe f wae dia . Chairman of the Board President 
and later wear. Capital and Surplus 


Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A New Year 


The beginning of a new school 
year is a time of rededication for 
all real teachers. 

There are many impediments to 
their complete devotion. Admin- 
istrative procedures sometimes tend 
to make them clerks or record- 
keepers: some current public rela- 
tions ideas would make them 
salesmen or promoters: they are 
too frequently over-loaded with 
all manner of extraneous duties: 
an exacting public demands of 
them an impossible perfection and 
an incredible versatility. 

Fortunately, however, most 
teachers still realize that their busi- 
ness is to teach and manage some- 
how, in spite of all the silly or un- 
reasonable demands upon them, to 
devote themselves to that soul- 
satisfying enterprise. - Eagerly 
they embrace each new opportu- 
nity to guide childhood and youth 
a little further along the path in 
search of truth, to arouse a sense 
of responsibility and opportunity, 
to instill an appreciation of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true, 
to develop character. 

Into hundreds of classrooms, 
and into thousands of lives, these 
teachers this month bring faith and 
hope and love and the other im- 
ponderables found in that great 
trinity. They resume their work of 
building “houses not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


A Better Teacher For the 
Salary 


The efforts of all educational as- 
sociations and all others interested 
in the improvement of education 
to secure a better salary for the 
teacher are emphatic and continu- 
ous. This is as it should be. The 
teacher is the foundation on which 
all sound education rests. 

The argument for better salaries 
does not rest on sentimental or 
emotional considerations, or on 
concern for teachers as individ- 
uals, or on recognition of the in- 
equities between their salaries and 
the incomes of barbers and me- 
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chanics and almost all other work- 
ers, but on the sounder reason that 
there can be no real and lasting 
improvement of education without 
the payment of salaries that will 
attract and hold capable and well 
qualified teachers in all the schools. 

Effort for a better salary for the 
teacher must continue, but it 
should be accompanied by an 
equally sincere and determined ef- 
fort for a better teacher for the 
salary. In no other way can bet- 


ter salaries be justified. The teacher 


who does not have the proper pro- 
fessional attitude is not entitled to 
the proper professional salary. 
Neither is the teacher who does not 
have the proper professional quali- 
fication, including the one most 
characteristic of a true profession, 
that of being primarily concerned 
with the work itself and only sec- 
ondarily concerned with the re- 
wards for the work. No teacher 
who does not earn more than he 
is paid is worth what he is paid. 


The Elementary Schools 


The education authorities of the 
State and its local sub-divisions 
should, in fact as well as in theory, 
make elementary education their 
primary concern. This statement 
seems commonplace and obvious 
but, in the light of past and cur- 
rent practices, it needs re-emphasis. 

Elementary education is the base 
of our educational system; it is 
the only formal education common 
to all mentally normal people; it 
provides the subject matter, apti- 
tudes, skills, and cultural develop- 
ment which, it is generally recog- 
nized, should be the common pos- 
session or advantage of all. 

It seems reasonable to claim that 
the State and the local sub-divi- 
sions have no educational justifi- 
cation and no moral right to use 
available funds, talents, and abil- 
ities for any other phase, element, 
or level of the system’ of public 
education until provision has first 
been made for a reasonably ade- 
quate elementary education—avail- 
able to all, with a reasonably well 
qualified and well paid teaching 


staff, with proper provision for 
supervision, administration, and 
supplementary services, and with 
adequate buildings and equipment. 


The New Executive Secretary 


The appointment of Robert F. 
Williams as Executive Secretary of 
the Virginia Education Association 
brings to that responsible position 
one of the outstanding younger 
educational leaders of the State. 

Mr. Williams has served as ,a 
teacher and principal, as a division 
superintendent of schools, as a su- 
pervisor anid, more recently, as 
Director of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education of the State 
Department of Education. Those 
who know most about him and 
his work feel that he has in 
marked degree the qualities and 
abilities needed for the post of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and that his ad- 
ministration will be conspicuously 
successful and constructive. 


Valedictory 

With this issue of the JOURNAL, 
the present editor completes his 
service in that capacity. The Oc- 
tober and subsequent issues will 
be edited by Robert F. Williams 
who has been serving as Executive 
Secretary since August 16. 

The retiring editor regrets that 
his resignation as Executive Secre- 
tary necessarily terminated his du- 
ties as editor. He has enjoyed the 
attempt to discharge those duties; 
and has tried in his brief tenure 
to maintain the high standards set 
by his predecessors, to make the 
JOURNAL serve the entire field of 
education in Virginia and to give 
to it a befitting dignity. 

He wishes for the new editor 
the joy that he has had in the edi- 
torial work, the support and en- 
couragement that he has had from 
the readers, and a greater success 
and larger usefulness than he has 
had. The JOURNAL under his di- 
rection will maintain its place as 
one of the best of the state educa- 
tional iournals and should grow 
in excellence and service. 

And so, farewell! 


oem 





SPIRITUAL VALUES 


An Editorial 


Before the atom bomb, eminent 
scientists were recognizing the need 
for more emphasis on spiritual 
values that mankind might intel- 
ligently use and Wisely control the 
discoveries of science. Since the 
atom bomb, their concern for 
such increased emphasis has become 
almost panicky. ‘The unleashed 
power of the atom’’, says Einstein, 
‘has changed everything save our 
modes of thinking and we thus 
drift toward unparalleled catas- 
_trophe."’ Thus, the scientist cor- 
roborates Wells’ dictum that “‘civil- 
ization is a rate between education 
and catastrophe.”’ 


The desperate appeal to things 
of the spirit is not confined to scien- 
tists. General Douglas MacArthur, 
in his address from the deck of the 
battleship Missouri last September, 
told the world that ‘‘the problem 
basically is theological and involves 
a spiritual recrudescence and im- 
provement of human character that 
will synchronize with our almost 
matchless advance in science, art, 
literature, and all material and cul- 
tural development of the past two 
thousand years. It must be of the 
spirit if we are to serve the flesh.”’ 


Thoughtful men of whatever 
Occupation or interest now recog- 
nize as never before, in this century 
at least, that spiritual values are 
the fundamental concern and only 
hope of the world. This change of 
attitude is neither new nor surpris- 
ing. The necessity for a return to 
a reliance on mysticism is one of 
the constants of history. In every 
age, men have attempted to build 
themselves Babels of their own de- 
vising and have been forced by a 
confusion of tongues to realize their 
own impotence. To the thought- 
ful student of history, the pattern 
of a constantly recurring cycle is a 
familiar one. Men build on mysti- 
cal foundations a great and glorious 
social order: they wax strong and 
vigorous and productive and 


happy: then they forget the bases 
8 


of their strength, place reliance on 
the superstructures which they have 
built on those bases, get lost in a 
maze of their own achievement, 
and become confused, bewildered, 
unhappy, and rebellious: then, in- 
evitably, a confusion of tongues 
comes upon them and they are 
forced to return, chastened and re- 
pentant, to the ancient faiths and 
to a reliance on the unseen. 


So now we find warriors, and 
Scientists, and statesmen turning 
desperately to the educators and 
calling on them to save the world 
which they have made. Too fre- 
gently they do not find the philos- 
ophers whom they seek. Too. fre- 
quently they find, instead, mere 
artisans of education concerned 
only with facts and facilities, blind 
to philosophy and perhaps also 
contemptuous of it. From these 
there comes no help sufficient to 
the need. But they find a few, 
and as the need becomes more ap- 
parent will find more, who under- 
stand that ‘“‘the most important re- 
sponsibility of education—that of 
guiding civilization forward into 
better things—is one that cannot 
be performed by educational sci- 
ence, but is the special task of edu- 
cational philosophy.” 


If civilization is to survive, if 
the world is to escape catastrophe, 
it must have from this sort of edu- 
cator the kind of education that, 
without neglecting the importance 
of material forces, is primarily con- 
cerned with spiritual forces. Edu- 
cation must deal honestly with the 
things that are seen and temporal, 
but it must catch and keep a vision 
of the things which are unseen and 
eternal. It must “‘restore and cul- 
tivate a habit of mind which will 
not permit things to be in the sad- 
dle and ride mankind, which will 
strive to restore meanings and 
values to a world which has threat- 
ened to become, if it has not al- 
ready become, meaningless.”’ 
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Gone With the Bomb 


by JoHN TEMPLE GRAVES 


This column is an excerpt from an 
address delivered by the distinguished 
author and orator before the annual 
meeting of District F of the Virginia 
Education Association at Lynchburg on 
April 6, 1946. 

The sin which was crippling this 
republic before Pearl Harbor and 
would cripple it yet if a great tide 
had not now turned against it was 
the sin of glorifying youth to its 
own detriment, turning the world 
over to youth before it was ready, 
setting youth free before it had 
learned to qualify for freedom. 

Unless somehow the granites of 
character are brought back to Amer- 
ica now through our homes and 
schools, and colleges, too, the atom 
is going to get us all. The character 
that includes discipline, and man- 
ners, and strength through work. 
The character we lost in the anarchy 
before Pearl 


of our two decades 


Harbor. 

We said it was progressive in those 
days to make education interesting 
as it hadn’t been when we were chil- 
dren, and as it so surely could be. 
We said it was progressive to em- 
ploy every gadget of science and 
psychology to win the pupil’s at- 
tention, stimulate his imagination, 
discover his natural bents and bring 
them forth. We said that was pro- 
gressive, and it was—wonderfully 
progressive. But some of us said it 
was progressive, too, where the at- 
tention didn’t seem to be won that 
way; where the subject, though 
important, didn’t seem to stimulate 
the imagination; where the pupil 
didn’t seem to have any natural 
bent (or one worth bending )—not 
to bother the little fellow, not to 
let him have any suspicion of those 
great principles of effort, work, dis- 
cipline, and progress against re- 
sistance which God put into this 
world to stay this side of Paradise. 
Some of us said that it was pro- 
gressive, and it was so little pro- 
gressive it was killing this republic. 

That libertarian sentimentality 
which made us say babies were born 
older than their parents; that chil- 
dren were somehow wiser than their 
teachers, more virtuous than their 
preachers; and even, God forgive us, 
better informed than their news- 
paper writers and public speakers, is 
gone with the bomb now. Or, 
rather, let us hope. If it isn’t, the 
bomb will get us for sure. 
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§S THE millions of American children and young 
men and women go happily back to school and 
college, Count Hermann Keyserling looks on 

and says: 

“Since not only objec- 
tive value, but also sub- 
jective happiness depends 
entirely on improved in- 
ner conditions — where 
they were unsatisfactory 
—what is the use of all 
efficiency, unless it leads 
to such improvement? In 
the same sense, informa- 
tion without understand- 
ing is of no value what- 
soever, because only in- 
formation understood 
means raw material as- 
similated and spiritualized 
by man — and under- 
standing proceeds from 
within to the outside, not 
vice-versa. This seems to 
me to dispose finally of 


red 
hy 


ry 

the present-day American 
eS ideal of education. The 
kind of education the 


United States glory in 
simply means training, as 
animals can be trained; 
it takes men more or less 
fit for the struggle of 
life; it gives no culture. 
The real reason why 
Americans are constantly 
talking of education as a 
supreme goal and spend 
unheard-of sums on it is 
that they are glad to 
have something obvious to focus as an aim.” 

We were just a bit inclined to resent this criticism 
»f our schools, which we had found in the manuscript 
of the Count’s as yet unpublished book, “America Set 
Free,” when we came across this statement of the pur- 
pose of the school, attributed to Professor Franklin 
Bobbitt of the University of Chicago: “The school. is 
not an agency of social reform. It is not directly con- 
cerned with improving society. Its responsibility is 
to help the growing individual continuously and 
consistently to hold to the type of human living 
which is the best practical one for him. This 
should automatically result in an enormous; improve- 
ment in society in general. But this improvement is 
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Photograph by Harold M. Lambert. 


For 


This editorial was published in Goon HousEKEEPING in 1929. Because it 
seems as applicable at the opening of the school year 1946-47 as it was 
seventeen years ago, it is republished here by permission. 


not a thing directly aimed at. It is only a by-product.” 

Look at that third sentence again, “Its responsibility 
is to help the growing individual continuously and 
consistently to hold to the 
type of human living 
which is the best practical 
one for him.” Thanks, 
Count Keyserling, for 
putting it in plainer Eng- 
lish—‘“‘The kind of edu- 
cation the United States 
glory in simply means 
training, as animals can 
be trained.” We can an- 
swer that better. There 
is no doubt about the 
Count’s meaning: our 
schools are a mill, grind- 
ing out, each year, so 
many young people more 
or less prepared to make 
a living. If any child 
among them has had his 
soul awakened to a per- 
ception of its responsibil- 
ity and its opportunity, 
has had a sense of beauty 
—physical, mental, spirit- 
ual—aroused within him, 
has learned to recognize 
his duty to society and 
and to God—it is acci- 
dental, says the foreign 
critic, and that this is as 
it should be the professor 
at home admits. 

But will the army of 
teachers who have put 
and are putting their lives 
into the schools admit it? 
Will the multitudes of men and women, boys and girls, 
whose lives have been touched by the gentle, molding 
hands of devoted teachers admit it? Will the parents of 
the millions of Johns and Sallies who have seen their sons 
and daughters made over in school admit it? No, they 
won’t. One and all, they will tell you that it is the duty 
of the school to turn out good citizens of: the United 
States—and you may make the definition of a good citi- 
zen just as inclusive as you please. The life of the na- 
tion is centered in the schools; the citizens of tomor- 
row will be gathered there this month. If the tinkerers 
and the theorists will only keep their hands off and 
their ideas to themselves both schools and pupils will 
be safe. 
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(;. Tyler Miller 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Superintendent of Schools, Rappahannock and Warren Counties. 


ernor Tuck of his appoint- 

ment of G. Tyler Miller as 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Virginia was received 
with great satisfaction by the 
school people of the Com- 
mogwealth. Editorials in 
many Virginia newspapers 
hailed the announcement as 
“‘a good omen for continued 
progress’ and commended the 
Governor upon his wise selec- 
tion, for the demonstrated ca- 
pacity for sound leadership on 
the part of the new superin- 
tendent has been evident for 
many years. 

George Tyler Miller is a 
native of Rappahannock 
County and is the son of the 
late Senator John J. Miller 
who represented Rappahan- 
nock, Madison, Culpeper, and 
Orange Counties in the State 
Senate for several terms after 
serving in the House of Dele- 
gates, and Evelyn Tyler, a sis- 
ter of J. Hoge Tyler, one of 
Virginia’s former governors. 
Mr, Miller was reared in an 
atmosphere of public service. 
It is quite natural, therefore, 
to find him occupying one of 
the most difficult public offices in 
the State, one which demands the 
utmost in qualities of administra- 
tive skill, forcefulness, judgment, 
tact, and friendliness. 

He was educated in the public 
schools of Rappahannock County 
and attended Randolph-Macon 
Academy of Front Royal, before 
entering Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. From this latter Institution 
he was graduated with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Electrical En- 
gineering in 1923. Since that time, 
he has continued his studies in the 
Graduate Department of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Immediately after graduation in 
1923 Mr. Miller accepted the as- 
_ sistant principalship of Washing- 

ton High School. Washington, 


Ts announcement by Gov- 


by Q. D. GasquEe 


Virginia, and the following year he 
served as principal. He left the 
teaching field to engage in real 
estate and insurance business but 
returned to educational work in 
1928 when appointed Superin- 





G. TYLER MILLER 


tendent of Schools of Warren and 
Rappahannock Counties. In this 
capacity he served from March 
1928 to July 1945. 


During his seventeen years of 
service to his division, Mr. Miller 


directed the public schools of War- 


ren and Rappahannock wisely. 
The high school plants at Wash- 
ington and Sperryville were en- 
larged, the consolidated A. S. 
Rhodes School was built at River- 
ton, Virginia, a new primary build- 
ing was added to the Front Royal 
Elementary School, and the War- 
ren County High School was 
erected at Front Royal. Plans were 
materializing for another elemen- 
tary school unit at Front Royal, 
and the site for a consolidated high 
school for Rappahannock was pur- 


chased prior to his departure from 
this position. The transportation 
system of the division was ex- 
tended and improved to serve the 
needs of the pupils attending the 
consolidated schools. Curriculum 
improvement programs were 
carefully planned under his 
direction, and the agriculture, 
home economics, commercial 
subjects, industrial arts, and 
music were added to the high 
school program. Perhaps Mr. 
Miller’s outstanding contri- 
bution to his division was 
securing additional financial 
support for schools, thereby 
enabling him to establish a 
progressive salary schedule for 
teachers. 

Although his duties re- 
quired much of his time, he 
accepted, in full measure, his 
responsibility to assist in the 
advancement of public edu- 
cation in Virginia. He served 
for many years as chairman 
of the Legislative Committee 
of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and as a member of 
the Policies Commission. In 
1942 he was elected Chair- 
man of District H, which of- 
fice he was occupying when 
elected President of the Virginia 
Education Association in Novem- 
ber 1944. 

Mr. Miller contributed richly to 
the life of his community. He is 
a past president of the Front Royal 
Rotary Club, and served as presi- 
dent of the Recreation Center of 
Front Royal during its reorganiza- 
tion. During the exacting days of 
the war, he was Director-Co-ordi- 
nator of the Civilian Defense Pro- 
gram. He is a Vestryman in the 
Episcopal Church. 

When the superintendency of 
Charlottesville City Schools became 
vacant upon the retirement of Dr. 
Johnson in 1945, the School 
Board of that city invited Mr. 
Miller to accept the position after 


(Continued on page 16) 
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NEW OFFICERS 


of the 


Virginia Education Association 


Z. T. KYLE 


The New President 
by J. J. Kerry, Jr. 


Superintendent of Schools 
Wise County 


president of the Virginia Edu- 

cation Association to fill the un- 
expired term of G. Tyler Miller 
when Mr. Miller resigned to be- 
come State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Board of 
Directors recognized the qualities 


e naming Zelma T. Kyle as 


of leadership necessary to carry- 


forward the progressive program 
and activities of the Association. 


Mr. Kyle’s appointment places 
at the head of the Association an 
educator of nearly thirty years ex- 
perience who is not only a proven 
professional leader but who is also 
fearless (and inflexible) in stand- 
ing for those things in education 
which he deems fundamental. His 
experience and ability in organiza- 
tion, together with his ability to 
delegate responsibilities and to se- 
cure from associates loyal co-opera- 
tion, promise maximum efficiency 
in the discharge of the duties of 
his office. His positive, yet non- 
dictative, administrative ability as- 
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sure the Association a dependable 
and constructive leadership. 


A native of Carrol County, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Kyle at an early age 
became active in its educational 
development. After graduating 
from high school, he immediately 
entered summer school for profes- 
sional training. In the same year 
he accepted the responsibility for 
the conduct of a one-room school. 
While a senior in college, he ap- 
peared before the State Board of 
Education and secured approval for 
the establishment of the first school 
of Vocational Agriculture under 
the Smith-Hughes Act at Wood- 
lawn High School, the place of his 
high school training and the school 
in which he later served as teacher 
and principal. 

His successful administration in 
the high school at Woodlawn com- 
manded attention outside of his 
county and in 1919 he became 
principal of the school at Appa- 
lachia, the largest high school in 
Wise County. After a successful 
service of six years here, he became 
principal of the high school at Gra- 
ham, now Bluefield, Virginia. For 
fourteen years he served as principal 
of this, the largest school in Taze- 
well County. In 1939, he accepted 
the principalship of the Andrew 
Lewis High School a Salem, Vir- 
ginia where he has served until this 
summer, when he was called to the 
State Department of Education as 
Assistant Supervisor of Secondary 
Education. His long and success- 
ful experience as a high school prin- 
cipal eminently qualifies him for 
this responsibility and promises 
constructive service to the high 
schools of the State. 

The high regard for Mr. Kyle’s 
ability as an educational leader is 
exemplified through his service as 
president of local associations in 
Wise, Tazewell, and Roanoke 
Counties, as president of District 
M organization of principals, as 
president of his class at the College 
of William and Mary, and later as 

(Continued on page 22) 





ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


The New 


Executive Secretary 


by DaBNEyY S. LANCASTER 
President, State Teachers 
College, Farmville 


Executive Secretaryship of the 

Virginia Education Association 
and the Editorship of the Virginia 
Journal of Education, Robert F. 
Williams is undertaking work for 
which through temperament, abil- 
ity and experience he is ideally 
suited. 

“Bob Williams’, as he is known 
to a host of friends throughout the 
State grew to manhood in Smyth 
County, graduated from Roanoke 
College, and won the Master of 
Arts degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity. After a year of high school 
teaching in his native county, he 
worked as a newspaper man for 
the Smyth County News and then 
for four years served with such 
distinction as principal of one of 
the county high schools that he 
was appointed Division Superin- 
tendent of Schools by the Smyth 
County School Board.. After seven 
years as Superintendent, he was 


[e assuming the duties of the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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N the year which has passed 
[since its publication, General 

Education in a Free Society, the 
report of a Harvard faculty com- 
mittee, has become recognized as 
one of the more significant educa- 
tional studies of recent years. Hav- 
ing as its object in the broadeést 
sense the improvement of educa- 
tion, it should be of special interest 
in Virginia, for here, during the 
past five years the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Denny Commission have made 
studies looking to the betterment of 
secondary education. 

The Harvard committee frank- 
ly seeks to establish a Commune 
Vinculum suitable for our time for 
all educated persons. Every stu- 
dent’s training would include gen- 
eral courses looking “‘to his life as 
a responsible human being and 
citizen” and special education look- 
ing to his ‘competence in some oc- 
cupation.”! The old curriculum 
of classical studies, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and Christian 
ethics has long since given way un- 
der the impact of new fields of 
scholarship and of the need for spe- 
cialized training. Almost unlimited 
specialization, however, has left 
much to be desired in the educa- 
tional product. 

Especially lacking are training 
for citizenship, a common under- 
standing, and unity in work. Time 
was when nearly every college man 
was a leader in church and civic 
affairs. Now the proportion of col- 
lege bred people who are not in- 
terested in public affairs is large. 
This lack of interest is fundament- 
ally a lack in training; the student 
has been educated for a specific 
vocation or field of endeavor, but 
he has gotten in this training 
neither inspiration nor concern for 


the broader field of the public 


good. The curriculum of the Re- 
naissance may be out of date, but 
its humanistic inspiration, penned 
by Terence twenty-one centuries 





1General Education in a Free Society. All 
quotations in this article are from this source 
end are used with the generous permission 
of the Harvard University Press. 
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ago, will never be. Homo sum: 
human nil a me alienum puto is 
an always timely ideal for the edu- 
cated person. 


The recommendations are in- 
tended for Harvard College only, 
but they are of concern to other in- 
stitutions. As is the case at Har- 
vard, there is only one common 
requirement in all curricula of all 
Virginia colleges for degrees: a 
course in English composition. 
This is a very slight bond of learn- 
ing. Its contribution to the devel- 
opment of the cultured citizen is 
small. It does not remove that 
“alienation of students from each 
other in mind and outlook”’ or that 
“‘disjointedness of . . . work be- 
cause instead of being conceived as 


a whole it falls into scattered 
parts.” 
The “‘alienation’’ and partic- 


ularly the ‘‘disjointedness’’ may be 
traced to the dominating influence 
of German scholarship on Amer- 
ican education. Prior to World 
War I, in the German universities 
(then the foremost institutions of 
the world), our scholars became 
imbued with the principles of dis- 
section and specialization, distin- 
guishing characteristics of German 
scholarship. The dissection of 
branches of knowledge into mem- 
bra disiecta and specialization 
therein have continued to be prev- 
alent in education in this country. 
In contrast is English scholarship, 
which seeks to keep the concept of 
the whole in any study. General 
education looks to this type of 
learning, with its products of char- 
acter and citizenship, so obvious 
among the educated in Britain. 


Proposing that six of the sixteen 
courses required for the bachelor’s 
degree at Harvard be in general 
education, the committee would 
prescribe one each in the human- 
ities, the social sciences, and the sci- 
ences. In the humanities, a course, 
“Great Texts of Literature,’ 
would be required of all students, 
as would one in social studies, 
“Western Thought and Institu- 





The Harvard Report 


by Herpert C. BrapsHaw 
Principal, Emporia Public Schools 


tions.’’ In the sciences, the student 
would be allowed to choose be- 
tween ‘‘Principles of Physical Sci- 
ence’ and “‘Principles of Biolog- 
ical Science.’’ Beyond these spe- 
cific requirements, the committee 
would allow freedom in selecting 
the general courses. In the think- 
ing of the Harvard committee (and 
of many others), the desired aims 
of general education are these abil- 
ities: ‘‘to think effectively, to com- 
municate thought, to make rele- 
vant judgments, to discriminate 
among values.” 

Equally as significant as the pro- 
posals for Harvard is the discussion 
of general education in the second- 
ary school. The committee con- 
siders the college-bound student, 
but is not unmindful of the need 
of others for general education. In 
consequence, the suggestions for 
general education on a secondary 
level may apply to all students. In 
some detail, the report points out 
the changing factors, the tremen- 
dous increase in enrollment, the 
new type of student. General edu- 
cation in high schools should com- 
prise eight of the sixteen units for 
graduation: “three in English, 
three in science and mathematics, 
two in social studies.”” In Virginia, 
the specific requirements are: four 
in English, one in mathematics, 
one in science, one in United States 
history, one-half in vocational 


_ civics, one-half in government. 


The committee recommends that 
the study of Latin and French be 
begun as early as the seventh or 
eighth grade, where they may “‘be 
substituted for English.’”’ It em- 
phasizes the study of foreign lan- 
guage ‘‘to illuminate English in 

. syntax and vocabulary.” In 
addition to Latin and French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Russian, and ancient 
Greek are recommended—-for some. 


The proposed program in social 
studies would offer ‘‘European his- 
tory, or. world history and 
geography in the ninth and tenth 
grades to be followed .. . by a final 
two-year sequence dealing with 

(Continued on page 35) 
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TIME: Summer 1936. 

PLACE: Any summer school. 

COURSE: Education 11 B2—IV C. 

EXPERIENCE: Mrs: Jones of 
Happy Vale, Virginia, enrolls 
for above course—sits demure- 
ly in class, takes down every 
precious pearl falling from the 
lips of Dr. Who-Poo-Doo- 
Poos and studies said precious 
pearls assiduously and gives 
back to Dr. Who-Poo-Doo- 
Poos the memorized precious 
pearls and receives a grade in 
keeping with her ability as a 
memorizer. 


OUTCOME: Mrs. Jones returns to 
the third grade of Happy Vale 
Elementary School in the fall 
with a few catch words, a sense 
of well being and practically 
nothing to help her do a more 
effective job with the thirty- 
five boys and girls facing her. 

The above is an exaggerated pic- 
ture of a typical experience in the 
life of a Virginia Teacher who, 
impelled by the desire to improve 
her status or by the exigency of cer- 
tificate renewal, fares forth to get 
some ‘‘eddication’’. 


By way of contrast let us look 
in upon the workshop in Audio- 
Visual Methods and Materials of- 
fered by Richmond Professional 
Institute in June, 1946, by Mrs. 
Margaret W. Hudson and a staff 
consisting of two teachers, three 
high school student assistants and 
a number of outside consultants 
who spoke upon a variety of sub- 
jects directly related to the effective 
use of Audio-Visual Materials 
available to teachers in their indi- 
vidual situation. In addition to 
offering to a member of the class 
ample opportunity to plan for her 
work in the fall, this two weeks’ 
workshop afforded a chance to the 
teacher, to observe good teaching 
in action. 


Planning on the part of the staff 
was evidenced by (1) ample pro- 
vision for space, (2) a carefully 
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Teacher Training -1946 


by CONSTANCE PERRIN 


Teacher, John B. Cary School, Richmond. 


prepared manual providing guid- 
ance for each member of the class, 
(3) sufficient equipment with 
which to work, (4) a variety of 
reading materials chosen to offer 
background for each member of 
the class, whether this member be 
a principal, a department head or 
a teacher on any level in the public 
schools, (5) a staff of assistants 
well-equipped by experience and 
training to give did to the learner 
on his own level, (6) provision 
for learning by doing and (7) va- 
riety . In other words, 
recognition of the truth in the 


quotation Education is a 
dramatic process. . .. Be thou not 
dull’. 


Provision for individual differ- 
ences was a part of the plan and a 
part of the program. After an 
orientation period of three days, 
each member of the class was asked 
to submit his plan for the remain- 
ing period. This plan was to be 
based upon (1) teaching materials 
available to him, (2) his position, 
and area of responsibility in his 
school, (3) his past experiences 
and (4) his purpose in using Au- 


‘dio- Visual Teaching Aids. 


After approval of each plan 
each member of the class proceeded 
to acquire those skills, those knowl- 
edges, and those points of view, 
which would serve him in his own 
job. 

The time passed quickly. The 
amount of work done by the mem- 
bers of the class was astounding. 
The morale was high and the fel- 
lowship good. The facts that were 
learned were not memorized and 
handed back to Mrs. Hudson but 
were recorded in the manual of the 
teachers for the purpose of serving 
her on her job. Each member of 
the class left the group with a 
well defined plan for helping her 
do a better job this fall when she 
faces those thirty-five shining faces 
in Happy Vale. 






















































A Demonstration Lesson 


Spiritual Values and Public Education 


by W. Eart LeppEN 
President, State Council of Churches; Bishop, Syracuse Area, The Methodist Church 


tiful New York church was 

torn down.to make way for a 
skyscraper. That high tower is 
now familiar to millions while the 
church is completely forgotten. But 
I can’t forget the protest of one 
irate critic of the transaction who 
snorted, ‘“‘New Yorkers know the 
price of everything and the value 
of nothing.’” The comment made 
no great impression at the time. 
For matters of price seemed much 
more important than considera- 
tions of value. It was a practical 
generation, heady with advancing 
science, concerned with stocks and 
bonds and profits and ‘‘things pres- 
ent.’’ Everybody, after all, was 
interested in the question of price. 
The nebulous matter of value could 
be referred to the Department of 
Philosophy for prolonged, if pale, 
disputation. 


S iio thirty years ago a beau- 


But see who comes running now 
with urgent concern for values— 
the scientist! He has discovered and 
released atofnic power; has stunned 
the world, and himself, with his 
breath-taking achievement: holds 
in his hands an awesome instru- 
ment that can either liberate man- 
kind or incinerate the planet. The 
instrument will soon be in many 
hands. What is to be done with 
it, he asks. 

This is a new—and noble—role 
for the scientist. Previously he has 
not felt responsible for the use 
mankind made of his discoveries. 
But now he recognizes an obliga- 
tion to do everything he can to see 
that this power he has released shall 
be for the good of humanity and 
not its destruction. Here is the high 
matter of the use to which know]- 
edge shall be put—a question in 
the field of values. So some of our 
top scientists are calling in men of 
religion and seeking their coopera- 
tion in efforts to assure the right 
use of this new knowledge and 
power. 

Indeed, all responsible men— in 
politics and industry and education 
as well as in science—are now talk- 
ing about spiritual values as the 
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This article and the one on 
the opposite page were first pub- 
lished in New York State Edu- 
cation and are reprinted here by 
the kind permission of that Jour- 
nal and of Bishop Ledden and 
Dr. Brubacher. The Virginia 
Journal acknowledges with sin- 
cere appreciation the special 
courtesy of Miss Zoraida E. 
Weeks, Associate Editor of New 
York State Eduéation, in making 
these articles available for our 
use. 





ultimate concern of our generation. 
All thoughtful men now see that 
civilization itself cannot survive 
apart from a sincere concern for 
moral considerations and a devo- 
tion to the high use of our per- 
sonal and material capacities. 


It is inevitable that the impact 
of all this should be felt in the field 
of public education. Our schools 
do not exist in a vacuum. They 
feel the atmospheric pressure of the 
general interest and of public opin- 
ion. And what is more to the point, 
they powerfully influence the di- 


rection of general interest and the. 


tone of public opinion. So the 
urgent necessity for a recognition 
of the importance of spiritual 
values places a peculiar responsibil- 
ity on our public school system to 
create a respect for those values and 
encourage pupils to express them in 
personal attitudes and, later, in 
public policies. 

That educators have attempted 
all along to do this is to their cred- 
it. But the new urgency upon us 
makes it imperative to the progress 
of mankind that the emphasis upon 
spiritual values be more explicit 
and effective in our educational sys- 
tem. This involves a recognition 
of the role of religion in education 
and in all of life. for spiritual 
values, divorced from religion, 
lack dynamic and lose their rele- 
vancy to life. Here we need to dis- 
tinguish between ecclesiastical or- 
ganization and religion. It was a 


notable advance for human free- 
dom when our American fore- 
fathers achieved the separation of 
church and state. That principle 
we must hold inviolate. It would 
be intolerable to permit the intru- 
sion of an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion into the public schools or the 
introduction of a sectarian creed 
into the curriculum. 

But our present method of 
guarding this essential principle of 
the separation of church and state 
has pushed us in the direction of 
divorcing religion from the nation. 
Many pupils grow up thinking 
that the national life is a realm of 
politics and industry and practical 
matters, whereas religion is a thing 
apart and incidental. Perhaps San- 
tayana had something of this in 
mind when, in The Last Puritan, 
he had Caleb Wetherbee say, 
‘“‘America is the greatest of oppor- 
tunities and the worst of influ- 
ences: our efforts must be to resist 
the influence and improve the op- 
portunity.”’ Such an effort would 
be greatly strengthened if pupils 
could be led to see that true religion 
is the very foundation of the na- 
tion and its principles essential to 
successful human relations. 


This desired end could doubt- 
less be furthered by certain addi- 
tions to the curriculum which wise 
educators and broad-minded men 
of religion might labor together to 
prepare. It would be a difficult task 
calling for patience, persistence, wis- 
dom, and undiscourageable good- 
will. No sectarian emphasis could 
be admitted, of course, nor any 
preference shown any particular 
ecclesiastical body. But there could 
be expressed in simple terms some 
basic concepts underlying all high 
religion, and pupils would be en- 
abled to achieve attitudes of toler- 
ance and mutual respect as they 
consider together the important 
matters on which religious people 
agree. . 


But the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum to provide specific teaching 
material for the appreciation of 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Public Schools and the Crisis 


in Spiritual Values 


HE spiritual values of our 

democratic capitalistic civili- 

zation have been through a 
prolonged crisis. First they were at- 
tacked by Prussian autocracy in the 
first World War. They no sooner 
emerged successfully from that en- 
counter than they were put under 
the severe strain of a period of un- 
paralleled economic prosperity fol- 
lowed immediately by a period of 
unparalleled economic depression. 
As our spiritual values wavered un- 
der this strain, competing ideol- 
ogies with differing sets of spiritual 
values rose as alternatives to de- 
mocracy and capitalism. Russian 
communism, Italian fascism, and 
German totalitarianism challenged 
us to re-examine our system of 
spiritual values. This re-examina- 
tion revealed the utter incompati- 
bility of democratic with fascistic 
and totalitarian values and resulted 
in subjecting our spiritual values 
to the extreme crisis of a second 
World War. The successful con- 
clusion of that war and the eclipse 
of fascistic and totalitarian values 
reduced the crisis but did not 
terminate it. New trials awaited. 
The harnessing of atomic energy, 
the establishment of a United 
Nations Organization, the quest 
for a formula of economic justice, 
and related problems managed to 
keep our spiritual values under con- 
tinued tension. 

There is really nothing unusual 
in this situation. Spiritual values 
were in crisis before the first World 
War. On the eve of that war our 
country had just been through a 
sharply fought campaign for fun- 
damental political reform. which 
Woodrow Wilson finally won un- 
der the banner of ““The New Free- 
dom.’ This campaign climaxed at 
least a decade of struggle for eco- 
nomic emanicipation of “‘the for- 
gotten man.”’ But this struggle was 
but one battle in the larger cam- 
paign for human liberties which 
was fought in the Civil War in 
mid-nineteenth century and which 
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by Joun S. BRUBACHER 


Department of Education, Yale University 


was preceded by the American and 
French Revolutions at the end of 
the eighteenth. All of which is to 
say nothing of a concurrently long- 
drawn-out crisis in spiritual values 
created by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion which, if less violent and de- 
structive, has been no less pro- 
found in its challenge to our fun- 
damental assumptions about values. 

The spiritual values at stake in 
these crises have always been more 
or less subject-matter for the cur- 
riculum of our schools. The strong 
religious and moral content of the 
readers which nurtured our fore- 
fathers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries into literacy, 
gave pre-eminent attention to spir- 
itual values. So, too, did the wide- 
ly popular readers of America’s 
great lexicographer, Noah Web- 
ster, though these readers gave in- 
creased space to spiritual values 
connected with the political and 
economic life of our young re- 
public. »Literature and _ history 
achieved prominence in the curric- 
ulum during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, partly to buttress a growing 
nationalism but also largely be- 
cause of the moral values which 
the great educational leader, Her- 
bart, attached to them. In the 
twentieth century the spiritual 
values of our democracy were 
taught through such secular courses 


as civics and then later courses like- 


problems of democracy. They were 
taught most effectively, perhaps, in 
those progressive schools which be- 
lieved the curriculum composed of 
children’s attitudes and ideals as 
well as conventional subject-mat- 
ter and which aimed to teach the 
“‘whole’’ child his emotional dis- 
positions as well as his intellectual 
knowledge and his physical skills. 
In spite of this constant presence 
of spiritual values in the curric- 
ulum of democracy’s schools, there 
has been a mounting anxiety in the 
twentieth century that spiritual 
values were not being effectively 
taught, that they were perhaps even 


being neglected. In part this anx- 
iety was a reflection, not of any 
shortcomings of the schools, but 
rather of confusion and frustration 
in the minds of parents and the 
adult population generally. Some 
people, unable or unwilling to re- 
think their spiritual values in the 
light of changing political and eco- 
nomic conditions, projected their 
own incompetence on the schools. 
They blamed the schools for not 
doing what they themselves could 
not think through. Not ‘only that 
but they indulged themselves in a 
not uncommon form of regression. 
Lacking the courage and the vision 
to go forward by re-adapting our, 
spiritual values to the current 
scene, they went back and ascribed 
the current crisis to the fact we 
were not teaching spiritual values 
the way our forefathers did, that 
is, through religious instruction. 
More specifically, they ascribed the 
present plight of our spiritual 
values to the fact that religious 
instruction was barred from the 
public schools when our modern 
public school system was created 
in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The current crisis in 
spiritual values, they claimed, was 
but the whirlwind that one might 
expect to reap from sowing the 
earlier wind of secularism in our 
schools. Consequently, what could 
be more logical than the increas- 
ingly heard proposals today for a 
reconsideration of our policy of the 
divorce of church and state and a 
restoration of religious instruc- 
tion in the studies of our children. 

Now there can be little doubt 
that religious education has been 
and is a tremendously important 
purveyor of spiritual values. It 
would be a mistake, however, to 
make its absence the main diagnosis 
and therapy of the current situa- 
tion. As already stated, spiritual 
values have never been neglected 





1There have been various proposals for re- 
leased public school time which there is no 
space to examine here. 
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in our public schools. -As a mat- 
ter of fact they probably have never 
been taught better than at present. 
If our best is not good enough, 
it is not exclusively or even mainly 
because spiritual values are not as- 
sociated with religion. The prin- 
cipal difficulty today is not the lack 
of a religious sanction in our teach- 
ing of spiritual values but rather 
a clear perception and acceptance 
of what these values are in times 
like these. The fact that our spir- 
itual values need restatement for 
teaching purposes in an atomic 
world should not lead to the con- 
clusion that the schools are neces- 
sarily decadent in their teaching of 
spiritual values. In periods of pro- 
found change, when it is unclear 
what of the old to discard and 
what to retain, it is all too easy to 
mistake any change for decay. 
Furthermore, it is not beyond 
possibility that the re-inforcement 
of spiritual values in the public 
schools by religion would retard 
rather than accelerate the improve- 
ments already well under way in 
our better schools. Thus, religion 
itself has not yet come to complete- 
ly satisfactory terms with the new 
world of secular science. Hence, to 
add religion to the curriculum 
might well add further confusion 
not only to the restatement of spir- 
itual values but more particularly 
to their motivation. In a way, of 
course, the public school ought to 
welcome this opportunity to base 
its teaching of spiritual values on 
the widest possible reconciliation of 
values, including those of religion. 
But here the historical record of 
religion in the schools is against it. 
Religion insists on giving meta- 
physical and theological reasons for 
teaching spiritual values. But peo- 
ple notoriously disagree on what 
these metaphysical and theological 
reasons shall be. In fact, they so 
divide public opinion that united 
support of a public school teaching 
religion would be quite impossible. 
Hence, our forefathers saw fit to 
exclude religion from the public 
school curriculum, though not out 
of any hostility to religion as such. 
Since today we are no nearer a 
resolution of metaphysical and 
theological absolutes than we were 
in the nineteenth century when the 
public school system was set up, 
it is unlikely that the reinstatement 
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of religion in the schools will im- 
prove the success which they now 
enjoy in teaching spiritual values. 

Though agreement on the meth- 
od of the justification and motiva- 
tion of spiritual values might great- 
ly ease the educational task of the 
public school, it would be easy to 
exaggerate the importance of such 
agreement. Thus, it is of the ut- 
most importance to note that in 
spite of different metaphysical and 
theological backgrounds, we all 
practice much the same spiritual 
values. We all try to be honest, 
merciful, charitable, and the like. 
We are united in the nature of the 
deed if not completely united in 
its supporting thought. 

This unity is tremendously im- 
portant for the teaching of spirit- 
ual values in the public schools. 
Except for this unity there could 
not be the present widespread agree- 
ment on the teaching of spiritual 
values which goes on there every 
day. Thus, day in and day out, in 
history and in literature, on the 
playground and in the classroom, 
in student government and in ex- 
tra-curricular activities the public 
schools emphasize such spiritual! 
values as loyalty, self-sacrifice, fair 
play, kindness, sympathy, generos- 
ity, freedom of conscience, and the 
dignity of man. Let no one think 
that these values are neglected for 
a moment. They are not! 

If there is any crisis in the teach- 
ing of these values, it is not in 
their selection in the abstract but 
in their meaning in*the concrete. 
Thus, children easily learn by prac- 
tice what fair play, for instance, 
means on the playground, what 
loyalty means in school spirit, what 


‘self-sacrifice means in team play, 


or what honesty means in home- 
work and on examinations. If, on 
the other hand, they are uncertain 
what fair play demands in the 
current struggle between capital 
and labor, what loyalty demands 
between husband and wife when 
the divorce rate is increasing, what 
self-sacrifice demands in the strug- 
gle for power between national 
states, or what honesty demands 
in black market operations, it is 
because their parents and the adult 
citizenry generally set them uncer- 
tain and confusing examples. If 
adults are not clear and resolute 
on these points, it hardly becomes 





them to blame the schools for the 
crisis in spiritual values. 

However, we as adults should 
not be discouraged about any crisis 
which may exist in the teaching of 
spiritual values. Let us just keep 
our eyes steadily on the main diffi- 
culty, the changing times in which 
we live. The schools are hardly 
to blame for them. If there is any 
confusion, it is chiefly in the minds 
of us, the public, who are respon- 
sible for the schools. Let us beg 
for courage ourselves to rethink 
and, if necessary, to restate our 
spiritual values so that the schools 
may do an even better job in teach- 
ing them. 





G. Tyler Miller 


(Continued from page 10) 

a thorough and prolonged investi- 
gation to find the most suitable 
man. Accepting the responsibil- 
ities of this new position in his 
characteristic manner, Mr. Miller 
immediately began the introduc- 
tion of plans and policies which 
circumstances prevented his com- 
pleting, because Dr. -Dabney S. 
Lancaster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, accepted the 
Presidency of Farmville State 
Teachers College and G. Tyler 
Miller was appointed to fill his 
unexpired term. 

The Public School System of 
Virginia has made rapid progress 
under the able leadership of Dr. 
Lancaster, and the extension and 
intensification of its program be- 
comes the problem of his successor. 
Officials and teachers face the issues 
confidently in the awareness that 
G. Tyler Miller will provide the 
able and courageous leadership so 
essential to continued progress. 


One of the first problems to 
which Mr. Miller addressed him- 
self as State Superintendent was 
that of reorganizing the State De- 
partment of Education. It is a 
tribute to his administrative ability 
and organizing skill, as well as to 
his energy and promptness, that he 
had a plan of reorganization ready 
for approval at the meeting of the 
State Board of Education on Au- 
gust 9 and for announcement at 
the first meeting of Division Su- 
perintendents called by him in Roa- 
noke on August 12. 
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Is Etiquette Taught or Caught? 


by MartHa SMITH SMITH 


Dean of Women, State Teachers College, Farmville. 


ter to a woman's college or to 

a coeducational school? If 
education can be properly termed 
a preparation for life, or even life, 
itself, the knowledge of how to rub 
elbows without friction with one’s 
fellow men should be valuable. 
Which type of school, then, offers 
greater advantages in terms of ad- 
justment to society? 

In 1935 the University of Ne- 
braska published the first stand- 
ardized tests in Etiquette in this 
country. They were new type, ob- 
jective, and scored by a key. They 
covered the most commonly prac- 
ticed social amenities as set forth in 
Emily Post’s Blue Book of Eti- 
quette. There were two eqivalent 
forms to these tests: Form ‘‘A”’ 
and Form ‘“B”’. They had, by 
painstaking process, been proven 
equally valid and equally reliable. 


Giro you send your daugh- 


Farmville Tests 

In September of 1945, State 
Teachers College decided to give 
these tests to her freshmen and to 
use the findings as a basis of com- 
parison between Farmville and the 
other twelve colleges whose stu- 
dents had, in 1935, participated in 
the standardization of the tests. 
Form A of the Etiquette Test was 
administered to 303 Freshmen at 
Farmville. Of the 303 who took 
the test 45 did not complete it 
within the allotted time and their 
papers were discarded. The me- 
dian score of the 258 students who 
finished the test was 64 per cent: 
the mean score was 63 per cent. 
It was a point of interest that the 
mean score of the Farmville fresh- 
men was the same as that of all 
the freshmen women whose scores 
had, in 1935, contributed the data 
for the Nebraska research — and 
who were, at the time, attending 
representative colleges scattered 
over five sections of the United 
States (i.e. the North, South, East, 
West and Middle West). As the 
mean score of the freshmen women 
in coeducational colleges and uni- 
versities was 60 ner cent. the dif- 
ference was statistically significant. 
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The chances, then, are 100 in 100 
that the test scores of freshmen in 
women’s colleges will exceed the 
scores of the freshmen in coeduca- 
tional colleges. Although the sen- 
iors in both types of college made 
significantly higher scores than the 
freshmen, the assertion can be ven- 
tured that the chances are 94 in 
100 that the difference between the 
seniors in coeducational schools and 
the seniors in women’s colleges will 
always be in favor of women’s 
colleges. 

Naturally the question arose: 
are the superior scores of the girls 
attending women’s colleges the re- 
sult of training or selection? If the 
scores of the freshmen in both types 
of schools had been relatively equal 
and if the scores of the seniors had 
been widely divergent it would 
have indicated that the cultural ad- 
vantages of one type of school ex- 
ceed those of the other type. Such 
was not the case, however, as the 
average performance of the fresh- 
men in women’s colleges was, as 
shown above, significantly higher 
than that of freshmen women in 
coeducational schools. This would 
seem, therefore, to prove that 
young women who attend women’s 
colleges are, at the time of admis- 
sion, a select group from the stand- 
point of their knowledge of ethical 
behavior. 

Formal Instruction Values 


The general consensus of opin- 
ion for years was that etiquette 
was ‘“‘caught’’ and not “‘taught’’. 
Can and should Etiquette be taught 
in college? Can culture be absorbed 
without formal instruction? This, 
too, Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege set about to investigate. Upon 
the basis of the test scores on Form 
A, two equivalent groups were de- 
vised. One group, divided into 
three classes, received formal in- 
struction twice a week for one 
quarter; the other was left to ab- 
sorb social amenities from their 
environment. At the close of the 
quatter both groups were given 
Form B of the Etiquette test. The 
first group, after having received 


instruction, reduced their errors on 
the second test by an average of 35 
points, whereas the second group, 
receiving no instruction, reduced 
their errors by an average of only 
one fifth of one point. In other 
words: for every 100 errors that 
group A made on the September 
test 59 errors were made in Decem- 
ber at the close of the quarter. 
(They decreased their errors by 41 
per cent.) On the other hand: for 
every 100 errors that group B 
made in September, 99.7 -errors 
were made in December. The re- 
sults in the latter case were some- 
what disappointing as it was ex- 
pected that environment would 
exert a greater influence than was 
apparent by testing. It is, how- 
ever, entirely possible that neither 
graup had had sufficient time to 
absorb very much from their social 
environment. As the Nebraska 
study showed that seniors do bet- 
ter on tests of Etiquette than do 
freshmen it is probable that the 
Farmville freshmen who did not 
receive formal instruction will be 
able by their senior year to per- 
form more commendably on tests 
of Etiquette. It must be remem- 
bered that only one quarter had 
elapsed between the execution of 
the two tests. From the data at 
hand at the present time it cannot 
be gainsaid that a comparison of 
the performance of the two groups 
on the second test proves that 
formal instruction accelerates the 
absortion of the knowledge of so- 
cial amenities. 


The mean score of the 62 stu- 
dents taking the course was 63 per 
cent on Form A and 80 per cent 
on Form B—an improvement of 
17 per cent. The mean score of the 
169 students receiving no formal 
instruction was 63 per cent on 
Form A and 66 per cent on Form 
B—showing an improvement of 3 
per cent. The fact that the mean 
score of each group separately, as 
of both groups collectively was 63 
per cent on Form A would show 
that the two groups, starting out 
with the same average score, must 
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have been comparable. That the 
second group raised their score by 
only 3 per cent would prove: first, 
although incidentally, the reliabil- 
ity of the tests, and secondly: that 
a knowledge of etiquette is more 
readily acquired when ‘taught’ 
than ‘‘caught’’. 

While group A raised their mean 
score by 17 per cent (ie. 17 per 
cent of perfection) they improved 
only 46 per cent of the possible 
improvement—even with instruc- 
tion. 

TABLE I 
63 80 100 
63% mean score before instruction 
80% mean score after instruction 
17% mean score of improvement 
100%-63%—=37% the possible improve- 


ment 
17/37=46% of the possible improvement 





The professor conducting’ the 
course felt that one quarter did not 
offer sufficient time to cover the ma- 
terial and that the class recitations 
should be extended from three to 
five times a week instead of twice 
a week—or else the course shquld 
cover'two or three quarters. 

It was of. interest that all of 
Group A improved with instruc- 
tion, whereas 66 per cent of the 
166 receiving no instruction made 
more errors on the second test than 
on the first one. Twelve freshmen 
from Group B made the same score 
on both tests. It is an arresting 
observation that the scores of these 
twelve girls were scattered through 
the range of scores—except at very 
near the extremes. The range of 
errors for Group A on the second 
test was 16 to 73, while the range 
for Group B on the second test was 
24 to 121, a much more scattered 
range than that of Group A. 


TABLE II 


Range of errors for Group A and 
Group B on Form A and Form B. 


Form A Form B 
Group A 62-163 16-73 
Group B 38-115 24-121 

Sororities 


It has always been the general 
impression that sororities offer cul- 
tural advantages that are deprived 
the “‘barbs’’. The Farmville inves- 
tigation could not of itself, with 
so few cases at hand, prove any- 
thing conclusively were it not sup- 
ported by the findings of the Ne- 
braska investigation. The Farm- 
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ville research shows that there were 
three more girls in the upper decile 
who did not belong to sororities 
than there were those who did be- 
long. A glance at the upper quar- 
tile reveals 26 sorority girls and 
22 non-sorority girls. However, as 
there were 9 girls who did not give 
their sorority status, the chances 
are that these nine were not affili- 
ated. In the case of the lower quar- 
tile 29 were affiliated; 28 were 
not. It would seem, then, that the 
cultural dividends derived from the 
privilege of belonging to such a 
group are negligible. 

The Nebraska study of college 
students’ knowledge of Etiquette 
makes a comparison of scores of stu- 
dents from public high schools with 
those from private high schools. 
Such a comparison at Farmville 
was not feasible as most of the 
Farmville girls come from public 
high schools. Only one girl in the 
upper quartile was found to have 
attended a private high school. 
(The Nebraska study revealed that 
former private high school students 
did significantly better on tests of 
etiquette than former public high 
school students.) 


Family Background 


A cursory glance at the occupa- 
tion of the fathers of the girls in 
the upper quartile reveals that 22 
of the fathers held positions re- 
quiring executive leadership and 
semi-professional personnel. Ac- 
cording to Douglas Fryer’s “‘T able 
of Intelligence Levels for Various 
Occupations’’, the occupations of 
the fathers of these girls should 
require an intelligence quotient of 
95-110 which, according to Fry- 
er, is ‘superior’. Nineteen of the 
fathers were farmers—an occupa- 
tion which Fryer places on the 
skilled occupational level; nine 
fathers were engaged in highly 
skilled mechanical work or were 
minor executives in some other 
field; four were following occupa- 
tions on the high professional level, 
requiring an intelligence quotient 
of 115 to 140. Here again the 
Farmville study bore out the more 
extensive Nebraska one: that stu- 
dents from homes where the par- 
ents’ occupation implied a high de- 
gree of intelligence scored consid- 
erably higher than those whose 
parents were engaged in occupa- 





tions demanding a lower mental 
level. Obiter dictum: a professor 
in the Department of Education at 
Farmville is making his own pri- 
vate investigation in which he is 
comparing etiquette scores with in- 
telligence quotients and quality 
points. 


The occupational preference of 
the students whose scores fall with- 
in the upper and lower quartiles 
was studied. The fact that most 
of both the highest and lowest 
scores fall under the teaching pro- 
fession is not very significant since 
Farmville is a Teachers’ College. 
The arresting revelation of this 
phase of the investigation is that 
so many of the future teachers of 
the youth of our State fall within 
the lowest quartile. These future 
teachers have a false or little con- 
cept of social amenities, and are, 
therefore, handicapped at the start 
of their careers. 


Conclusion 


As has been pointed out before: 
the Farmville study can in itself 
prove nothing. Supported by the 
Nebraska study its findings become 
significant. The value of the tests 
herein described lies in their ap- 
plicability to surveys. Compari- 
sons on this basis identify an in- 
dividual or group in relation to 
other individuals or groups. The 
tests become a measuring stick. It 
was thought at the time the Ne- 
braska investigation was made that 
a comparison of various sections 
of the country on the basis of test 
scores would be interesting, but the 
cases proved too few to admit of 
such conclusions. It was found 
that individual colleges did not af- 
ford sufficient data to warrant com- 
parisons within themselves. The 
most significant results obtained 
were from the colleges studied col- 
lectively. The Farmville investi- 
gation, then, can claim only to 
contribute additional data to that 
already accumulated and to sup- 
port the claim that young women 
who attend Women’s Colleges are 
at the time of their admission a 
select group from the standpoint of 
their acquaintance with the pre- 
cepts of Etiquette and secondly, 
that Etiquette is more readily ac- 
quired when “‘taught’’ than when 


“caught”. 
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AMESTOWN, Williamsburg 

and Yorktown represent the 

beginning of Colonial history 
in America. Fourth grade pupils 
in Newport News and neighbor- 
ing sections who begin the study 
of this period of history find it 
vital not only in its historical sig- 
nificance but also because it in- 
cludes the area in which they live. 
Previous to gas rationing, pilgrim- 
ages to these important places were 
made through the generosity of 
the PTA who furnished transpor- 
tation. When such a pilgrimage 
was not possible because of war 
conditions, our grade undertook a 
project in Colonial history which 
is reported here. 

The study of Newport News 
as a World Port, with its ship- 
building industry an important 
factor in the war, led not only to 
its early history but also to that of 
surrounding places. Thus the early 
days of Hampton, Fort Monroe. 
Langley Field, Yorktown, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Jamestown were 
studied. The progress of the en- 
tire peninsular was carefully noted 
in connection with the history of 
the State as a whole. 


Pupils were encouraged to ob- 
tain all information possible from 
such sources as Williamsburg House 
and Garden, National Geographic, 
and other magazines; Peninsula 
Chamber of Commerce pamphlets, 
Newport News Shipyard bulletins, 
and local newspapers: history sto- 
ries and biographies; picture post- 
cards, and road maps; radio pro- 
grams and motion pictures. Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Inc., was 
particularly helpful in the matter 
of motion pictures. 

Colonial life was compared to 
present day living. The hard la- 
bor conditions of the earlier day 
were contrasted with those of the 
present machine age with its many 
labor-saving inventions. Colonial 
conditions in such occupations as 
cooking, spinning, weaving, sew- 
ing, dressmaking, farming, horse- 
shoeing, coach building, imple- 
ments made at the forge, etc., were 
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Colonial Virginia-Williamsburg 


by Viota CoLoNNA 


Fourth Grade Teacher, Newport News 


discussed with much interest. The 
lessening of necessary labor hours 
by modern improvements giving 
more leisure time for recreation and 
education was noted. 


Developing from the informa- 
tion as suggested above were nu- 
merous class activities, such as 
dressing Colonial dolls, weaving on 
looms,.making miniature Colonial 
furniture, making boats, and illus- 
trating Colonial scenes. Particular 
attention was given to reproducing 
a scene of Williamsburg. The 
pupils entered into the spirit of 
this with an interest that left no 
doubt as to its correlation values 
and other significance. 


The following questions arose 

during the planning of the scene: 

1. What time of year should 
be presented? 


2. Where should the scene be 
placed to show to best ad- 
vantage when the PTA 
hold their night meeting in 
December? 

3. What material should be 
used? How obtained? 

Each topic was discussed fully 
with decisions of the class written 
on the board. One of the girls acted 
as secretary and copied all infor- 
mation in a note book for further 





use. Committees were formed to 
be responsible for the various parts 
of the scenery: 


1. Home—construction 
Floor, roof, dormer win- 
dows, doors, porch, chim- 
neys. 

2. Surrounding scenery 
Evergreen trees; brick wall 
leading to house. 

Figures of persons on the 
walk. 

3. Stage coach at entrance to 
grounds. 


The space for scenery was meas- 
ured. A frame work made of 
wooden strips two inches wide and 
one-fourth inch thick was tacked 
across sides and back of space. This 
was covered with wrapping paper. 
The sky, land, and trees were 
drawn on wrapping paper with 
chalk and later painted with cold 
water wall paint. This served as 
a background for the scene. 


Four of the committee were held 
responsible for the Colonial house. 
The first committee constructed the 
floor, sidewalks and chimneys of 
the house, which were made from 
corrugated boxes. The center por- 
tion of the house was constructed 
from a large box with two wings 
made from boxes one-half size of 
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the larger one. These were nailed 
together with reinforcement of 
wooden strips on the inside. Spaces 
for the windows and doors were 
cut. The chimneys were drawn on 
cardboard, cut, with edges sewed 
together in heavy twine and fas- 
tened to the ends of the main 
building, before the roofs were 
added. The entire surface was 
painted red and marked off with 
white chalk to represent bricks. 

While this was under construc- 
tion another committee was mak- 
ing the frames for the doors and 
windows. They were first drawn 
on white construction paper, cut 
out and tacked in place. 

The third committee worked on 
the roof and dormer windows 
which were made from boxes. The 
dormer windows were drawn on 
white paper, cut out, and fastened 
to the roof with brads. 

The fourth committee was re- 
sponsible for the porch and col- 
umns. The porch was made from 
a dress box. The top was used for 
the floor and the bottom for the 
roof. Lattice work was drawn on 
the sides and cut out. The col- 
umns were drawn on white draw- 
ing paper folded, pasted together, 
and fastened to the floor and roof 
of the porch. When the porch was 
completed, it was fastened to the 
house. The last step in the con- 
struction of the house was to 
fasten the roofs in place. 

For the stage coach, the frame 
work was drawn on cardboard, 
cut, and held together with brads. 
Then horses and wheels were cut 
from cardboard. These were made 
double to give strength. The coach 
was painted blue with red trim- 
mings. The horses and wheels 
were painted black. The harness 
was made from brown suede belts. 

The brick walls and walks were 
made from boxes, painted red and 
marked off with white chalk to 
represent bricks. The trees were 
drawn on cardboard, cut and 
painted green. The back of the 
trees were fastened to broom han- 
dles for the trunks and nailed to 
wooden blocks. 

Before placing any of the ob- 
jects, the floor was covered with 
white paper to represent snow. 
The house was placed and walks 
laid. Trees were nailed to the 
floor and Colonial dolls fastened 
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in position on walk and porch of 
building. The brick wall enclosed 
the scene on the front. The stage 
coach was placed outside the brick 
wall in the street. The trees, house, 
and walks were decorated in cotton 
batting to represent snow. Thus 
the picture was completed. 

An additional activity, under- 
taken in connection with the study 
of the settlement of Jamestown 
was a life-size reproduction of the 
Robert Hunt Memorial Shrine, 
commemorating the Holy Com- 
munion service on June 21, 1607, 
the first Angelican church service 
held in the new world. 

An outline showing correlation 
of subject matter involved follows: 
1. Reading—History 

(a) Outlining information 
from text books. 

(b) Reading biographies and 
incidents of Captain John 
Smith, Pocahontas, John 
Rolf, Nathaniel Bacon, Sir 
William Berkley, George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson found in 
reference books and _ story 
books. 

(c) Collecting from local pa- 
pers for scrap books, as ‘‘Vis- 
it of Winston Churchill to 
Williamsburg.” 

2. Drawing—Pictures of interest 


studied 

(a) Hampton—Old St. John’s 
Church. 

(b) Yorktown — National 
Monument. 

(c) Williamsburg — Colonial 


Capitol, Powder Horn, Wil- 
liam and Mary College, 
Bruton Parish, etc. 

(d) Collecting pictures of Co- 
lonial life—houses, furniture, 
etc. 

3. Language—Writing 
(a) Oral reports 
1. Colonial National History 
Park. 
2. Restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg 
Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin 
—John D. Rockefeller. 
3. Places of interest 
National Monument — 
Yorktown. 
Colonial Capitol. Bru- 
ton Church, Williams- 
burg. 

(b) Written reports 

1. Stories about Colonial 








Schools. 
2. Contributions to the cause 
of liberty 
Washington, Jefferson, 
Henry, Franklin, Adams, 
Paul Revere. 
3. Visit of Winston Church- 
ill. 

(c) Specimens of handwriting 
—quill pen in Williams- 
burg Gazette 

1. Signature of George 
Washington, etc. 
2. Signatures of Declaration 


of Independence  (fac- 
simile). 

3. Compare with present day 
forms. 


4. Compare spelling with 
present form. 
4. Geography 
(a) Study of Maps—World as 
a whole—Route maps. 
(b) Tidewater Virginia 
1. Strip of land between 
James River and York 
River as far as Jamestown. 
2. Why were certain sites 
chosen for settlements 
Transportation during 
this period 
3. Climate and soil 
Area suited for tobacco, 
corn, potatoes. 
Music 
(a) Patriotic Songs 
1. America — Tune of God 
Save the King. 
2. Hymns sung in early 
churches of America. 
(b) Revival of Eighteenth 
Century Music Festival 
held in Williamsburg each 
year. 
(c) Dances—Mozart’s Minuet, 
Virginia Reel. 
(d) Opera of Robinhood for 
Children from records, 
1. Eighteenth Century 
Christmas Carol. 
(e) European Folk Songs — 
English, Irish, Scotch. 
6. Arithmetic 
1. Length of time to travel in 
Colonial days 
(a) Horse back riding. 
(b) No paved roads. 
(c) Compare with present 
day traveling 
Measurements of scenes, 
doors, windows, includ- 
ing cost of lumber, con- 
struction scenes as paper, 
wooden strips, etc. 
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Social Trends In the South and Their 


Inaplications For Teacher Education 


by Gorpon W. BLACKWELL 
University of North Carolina 


Summary of talk at meeting of Department of Teacher T raining, Virginia 
Education Association, Lynchburg, May 18, 1946. 


BASIC assumption under- 
A wine this consideration of 

social trends and their im- 
plications for teacher education is 
that education is both a reflector of 
and a creator of the social scene. 
If we have a confused society— 
and we do—we shall have a con- 
fused education—and we do. If 
we have a Nazi society, we shall 
have authoritarian education. In a 
pioneer society such as America in 
the last century, we had an educa- 
tion which stressed the laissez-faire 
philosophy. In an aristocratic so- 
ciety as in the Old South, we had 
education for the few. 

To understand the groanings 
and creakings which are going on 
in education in the South today, 
we must, therefore, be familiar 
with the changes which are taking 
place in the continually develop- 
ing region. And more important 
still, if education is to assume its 
second role of assisting in guiding 
social change, we must look ahead, 
set up goals, and plan how to 
achieve agreed upon objectives. 
Merely to pass on the cultural,herit- 
age is not a sufficient end for edu- 
cation in the twentieth century. 

Two basic trends in the South 
today are selected for analysis: (1) 
the developing regional cons¢ious- 
ness based upon scientific under- 
standing of resource use and reli- 
ance upon the planning process: 
and (2) the movement toward an 
egalitarian philosophy stressing the 
rights of the common man. Each 
of these trends will be considered 
in terms of their significance for 
teacher education. 


Regional Resources and 
Planning 


The South is probably the best 
documented region of the country. 
Its natural resources have been care- 
fully analyzed and natural scien- 
tists have told us what scientific 
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principles of resource use must be 
followed if the region is to have 
optimum development. And the 
social scientists, too, have put the 
South under their microscope in 
adding to our regional understand- 
ing and consciousness. They tell us 
that a region rests upon a three- 
legged stool: natural resources, hu- 
man resources—the people, and so- 
cial resources — institutions, tech- 
nology and capital wealth. Re- 
search emanating from our State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and universities has piled up fact 
upon fact, volume upon volume. 
But few people have read these vol- 
umes. Few people have the tech- 
nical competence to read and under- 
stand them. They need to be 
translated. 


At the same time that research 
has been giving new understand- 
ings of the resources and problems 
of the region, a unique and ex- 
tremely significant experiment in 
regional planning has been under- 
way in the region—the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. We have wit- 
nessed how planning can be under- 
taken by a federal agency within 
the framework of American democ- 
racy. And it has been unusually 
successful! Planning as a tool of 
democracy is here to stay. -This 
has far reaching implications for 
education. 


With the accumulating body of 
research findings about the South 
and experience in broad-gauged 
planning, it would have been sur- 
prising if education had remained 
unaffected. Such has not been the 
case. Growing out of a felt need 
in the region to bridge the gap 
between scientific research and plan- 
ning on the one hand, and educa- 
tional programs on the other, the 
Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education was formed 
in 1943 by the American Council 
on Education. Its first year was 


spent in exploring the problem 
which seemed to have these parts: 
(1) preparation of effective educa- 
tional materials through collabora- 
tion between the scientists, plan- 
ners, and educators—a translation 
job; (2) distribution of these ma- 
terials so that they would reach the 
children, youth and adults of the 
region; (3) carefully planned use 
of the materials, integrated into 
existing curricula and adult educa- 
tion programs rather than intro- 
duced as a separate area of study 
requiring a special course; and (4) 
teacher education so that educa- 
tional leadership will be available 
to use the materials skillfully. The 
Committee’s report by its Execu- 
tive Secretary, John E, Ivey, Jr., 
Channeling Research into Educa- 
tion, summarizes these findings. 

The second year was spent in 
stimulating efforts by the various 
states to meet this problem. In 12 
of the 13 sdéuthern states definite 
programs of resource-use education 
have developed through the state 
departments of education and co- 
operating agencies. The programs 
have taken various forms ranging 
from the addition of a resource-use 
education specialist to the staff of 
the state department in Virginia 
and Oklahoma, to a Resource-Use 
Education Commission of the State 
Planning Board in North Carolina. 

The third year of the Commit- 
tee’s work has been directed some- 
what more toward stimulating re- 
gional projects such as a Regional 
Materials Service at Peabody Col- 
lege, a quarterly Newsletter issued 
by the Committee and serving as a 
regional clearing house of informa- 
tion, the preparation at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina of a 
regional volume on southern re- 
sources and problems written at the 
seventh-grade reading level, and a 
regional work-study conference at 
the North Carolina College for 
Negroes. 
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As the Commiittee “enters its 
fourth year, it is being established 
on a more permanent basis with 
financial support largely from 
within the region. It is also be- 
ing enlarged to make its member- 
ship more representative of scien- 
tists, planners, and educators of the 
region. The work with state and 
regional projects will continue 
through a part-time executive sec- 
retary. 

Here we have an example of edu- 
cation reflecting trends in a region 
and changing to meet new needs. 
Education is becoming more ac- 
tive in attempts to mold the future 
of a region. The challenges to 
teacher education are unmistakable. 
Throughout the South workshops 
are being held with resource-use 
education as a central theme. 
Teachers must have sufficient scien- 
tific understanding of resource-use 
and planning, and must further- 
more be able to use these new un- 
derstandings in their day to day 
curriculum building, material 
preparation, and classroom teach- 
ing. 


Peoples Are On the Move 


The second trend in the South 
which has significance for teacher 
education we have described as a 
movement toward an egalitarian 
philosophy, a resurgence of belief 
in the rights of the common man 
irrespective of race, creed, or eco- 
nomic status. This, of course, is a 
worldwide movement which 
Wilkie pointed out so clearly in 
One World. He concluded that 
everywhere ‘“‘peoples are on the 
move’. This trend has perhaps 
been slower to develop in the South 
than in other regions of this coun- 
try, but it cannot be denied that 
its effects are being felt in increas- 
ing strength from Virginia to 
Texas. 

Several reasons may be sug- 
gested for this developing social 
philosophy, among them: (1) the 
spread of universal public educa- 
tion in this country since the mid- 
dle of the last century; (2) the 
increasing development of applied 
Christianity stressing the social 
gospel; and (3) the philosophical 
bases on which World War II was 
fought, emphasizing, as it did, 
democracy, anti-dictatorship, anti- 
racism, and all the rest. In the face 
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of these developments, which, al- 
though slower to take hold in the 
South, are here and are here to stay, 
it can be viewed as inevitable that 
the egalitarian philosophy will 
spread throughout the region. 

As this trend continues social 
cleavages and chasms will appear 
and perhaps widen in southern 
communities. Newer social attitudes 
toward minority groups and or- 
ganized labor will clash with crys- 
tallized southern culture patterns. 
Areas of tension, already apparent, 
will undoubtedly broaden. As 
Howard W. Odum is wont to say: 
‘Here in the South we have so 
many good people doing bad 
things.”’ 

In the shadow of these ap- 
proaching social crises, again it 
would be surprising if education 
were not making efforts to adjust 
to the newer needs of the region. 
There are signs of a slow awaken- 
ing among educators to this chal- 
lenge. Nationally the movement is 
known as intercultural or inter- 
group education, and leadership is 
provided by the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education in New York 
City. The literature indicates that 
we in the South have been slower 
to enter this field, just as the egali- 
tarian philosophy has been slower 
to develop in the region. 


Teacher education is challenged 
to eliminate prejudices among 
teachers and to develop among 
them a sound social and economic 
understanding of our society at the 
halfway mark in the twentieth cen- 
tury. We must truly prepare them 
to educate for democracy. Teach- 
ers create the social climate of their 
classroom. Their views on contro- 
versial issues are usually absorbed 
by pupils. They must therefore be 
able to distinguish fact from prop- 
aganda, prejudice and biased think- 
ing from objective conclusions. 
This requires adequate background 
in sociology, social psychology, 
anthropology, and economics. 
Teachers must be acquainted with 
how they can use out-of-school ex- 
periences such as excursions, sur- 
veys, and volunteer service by 
pupils as means of developing in- 
tergroup understanding. Many 
pamphlets, books, and films are 
now available in this field. A list 
of the most helpful materials is 


available from the Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education. 


In summary, we have looked 
briefly at two trends considered as 
basic in the on-going development 
of the southern region. There is a 
growing regional consciousness 
bottomed in scientific discoveries 
and experience in the planning 
process. The preparation of teach- 
ers occupies a strategic role in edu- 
cation's answer to this challenge. 
There is, in the second place, a 
growing realization that democ- 
racy, taken literally, calls for a 
rethinking of our common south- 
ern patterns of group relationships. 
Race relations and labor organiza- 
tion challenge teacher education to 
produce teachers with objective un- 
derstanding of social and economic 
issues. Education must not fail to 
assume its great responsibility in 
guiding the optimum development 
of the South’s resources and the 
new patterning of our group rela- 
tionships. 





(ms Kyle 


(Continued from page 11) 
president of the Roanoke Alumni 
Chapter of the same institution. 
Other educational activities in 
which Mr. Kyle has been identi- 
fied, include membership on the 
committee for the High School 
Manual of Administration, mem- 
ber of Advisory Committee on 
school and college teaching, and 
active participation in the conduct 
of the Virginia Literary and Ath- 
letic League. 

When Mr. Kyle entered the Col- 
lege of William and Mary he made 
his decision to enter the educational 
field. He completed the require- 
ment for the A. B. degree receiving 
at the same time the teacher’s di- 
ploma, His graduate study was ob- 
tained at Peabody from which he 
received his Masters degree in 1930. 
In 1938 he pursued additional 
graduate work at the University 
of Cincinnati. 

The professional spirit which 
permeates the work of Mr. Kyle 
will make him a valuable leader to 
the association. His fearless and 
uncompromising stand in behalf of 
those things which are right will 
help preserve to the membership 
those ideals and policies which are 
identified with the great work of 
the association. 
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Recess Activity at Lee Junior High School 


by Jimmie B. Bryan 






Physical Education Instructor, Lee Junior High School, Lynchburg. 





HAT shall we do with our 
pupils during recess? This 
is a problem that many 
schools face. The problem is espe- 
cially evident when the school has 
a large number of students and 


limited play areas. An important 
factor in the recess picture is the 
weather. On bad days when the 
children cannot go outdoors to 
play, the problem is, of course, 
greatly increased. In this article I 
am going to try to show how we 
solved this problem in our school. 

There are well over a thousand 
students in our school. Our recess 
period lasts for about fifty-five 
minutes, from 12:30 to 1:25. Our 
cafeteria will accommodate only 
about five hundred pupils at a time, 
and so our lunch period has been 
divided into two sections. Half 
of the students eat their lunch dur- 
ing the first recess, which begins 
at 12:30. The second recess begins 
about 12:45. By this time, the 
students of the first recess have be- 
gun to leave the cafeteria to go to 
their play areas in or around the 
school building. The problem of 
the school is to give the students 
the proper mid-day relaxation be- 
tween 12:45 and 1:25. The school 
grounds around our school are like 
many others, in that there are not 
enough playgrounds to take care 
of this large number of students. 
As a result, we had a large num- 
ber of boys and girls coming into 
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the building to stand around and 
get into trouble. On rainy, bad 
days during the winter months the 
problem became worse. 

We decided finally to try to have 
some activity in the gym to en- 
tertain some of the children at re- 
cess after they had eaten their 
lunches. Many different activities 
were tried, such as dancing, box- 
ing, and volleyball, but we have 
finally gotten to the place where 
almost everybody wants basket- 
ball. Therefore, knowing that 
boys should learn a sport when 
they are young, I began to teach 
them a few of the fundamentals 
about basketball. At this point the 
reader is wondering, perhaps, how 
we could accommodate enough 
children in a small gym to relieve 
the crowded conditions in the other 
parts of the building. 

This is how it is done. Two 
boys’ leagues were organized, the 
small boys’ league and the large 
boys’ league. Any boy can sign up 
to play.. We play two games a 
day. The small boys play from 
12:40 until 1:00 and the large 
boys play from 1:03 to 1:25. 
The small boys’ teams are made up 
by the physical education instruc- 
tor and the schedule is posted in 
the gym for all to see. We made 
as many teams as were necessary 
for the boys who wanted to play. 
This past September about one 
hundred and forty small boys 


signed up to play. Twenty teams 
were formed, each team having 
seven players. By having seven 
players on each team, the absence 
of one boy could not hamper this 
team. The large boys’ teams were 
put on a more even basis. The 
larger boys had had experience 
from playing in the small boys’ 
league the previous year. All boys 
who wanted to play signed up and 
I selected the boys that I thought 
would make good captains. I held 
a meeting of these captains and 
presented the list of boys who 
wanted to play. Each captain in 
turn chose his players for the sea- 
son. 

By the end of the year, the com- 
petition had become so strong that 
almost the whole student body and 
most of the teachers as well were 
coming to see the recess games. 
There would be from four to six 
hundred every day watching the 
games. In our gym we have no 
bleachers to accommodate a crowd 
like this. We, have a track around 
the top of the gym. Here the boys 
watch the games. The girls sit 
along the sides of the gym floor. 

At the end of the school year 
we had a championship playoff in 
the large boys’ league. Gold bas- 
ketball charms were awarded the 
winners and silver charms were 
given to the runners-up. In order 
to pay for the charms and the pic- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Safeguarding the School From Fire 


by Francis R. SCHERER 
Superintendent of School Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 


HILE modern trends in 
W «io construction indi- 

cate that many school offi- 
cials and architects are placing in- 
creasing emphasis on: fire-safe con- 
struction and adequate protection 
of occupants, the alarming fire 
record and resultant loss of life in 
educational institutions reveal that 
too many sub-standard school 
buildings still exist. The National 
Fire Protection Association in a 
recently published report, ““School 
Fires’’, estimates that today ap- 
proximately seven school fires oc- 
cur each and every day in the year. 
In the past 15 years there have 
been more than 35,000 school fires 
with a startling loss of life. 


School fire control is particular- 
ly important in our present recon 
version period. Public education is 
the largest single investment of mu 
nicipal government. Yet good local 
fire records, scarcity of adequate 
building materials, lack of certain 
skilled labor and limited school 
budgets cause many ‘‘economy- 
minded’’ community officials to 
look askance at the expense of ade- 
quate fire control systems. When 
fire strikes a school the educational 
process is interrupted. ‘Doubling 
up’, or temporary school quarters 
in churches or other public build- 
ings is a poor substitute for a well- 
equipped classroom. Frequently 
school authorities look upon an im- 
posing brick school as “‘fireproof.”’ 
They forget that no matter how 
fire-resistive the outside walls be 
that the combustible “‘insides’’ will 
burn if automatic sprinklers and 
first aid fire appliances are not ar- 
ranged to extinguish incipient fires. 
They forget that schools are un- 
tenanted for much of the time and 
that most school fires occur when 
automatic fire alarms would be the 
only means of warning the com- 
munity of fire. They forget that 
certain sections of the schools such 
as chemical laboratories, manual 
training and other shops, kitchens 
and store rooms need special fire 
protection. They forget the tragic 
lesson of inadequate exits which 
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took the lives of 173 pupils and 
two teachers in the Lakeview 
School at Collinwood, Ohio, or 
the 36 victims of the Babbs Switch, 
Oklahoma school fire panic caused 
by two seemingly innocent inward 
swinging doors and barred win- 
dows. They forget that water 
mains inadequate for combatting 
extensive fires and fire company 
forces limited in manpower and 
equipment too often characterize 
rural and residential sections. 


Control All Hazards 


Prevention of fire damage in 
school buildings means much more 
than mere control of rubbish dis- 
posal, proper handling of oily 
cleaning materials or inspection of 
electrical wiring. Fire prevention 
means the control of inherent haz- 
ards that could result in serious loss 
and possible fatalities should fire 
occur. Unless these hidden hazards 
and defects are recognized by 
school officials, it is not likely that 
they will be controlled and other 
fire prevention efforts will be ren- 
dered futile. Fire safety recom- 
mendations made by the fire de- 
partment or other outside fire safe- 
ty agencies will carry little weight 
and will seldom be put into effect, 
unless the school authorities them- 
selves have reached the conclusion 
that such recommendations are 
sound and are a necessary expense. 

Fire safety does not necessarily 
involve any considerable expense, 
but only intelligent thought and 
action before the fire. Information 
of safe practices is freely available 
in the publications of the National 
Fire Protection Association and 
from other sources. 


Cardinal Principles 

The Committee on Safety to 
Life of the National Fire Protection 
Association has since 1913 been 
studying the school fire situation 
and has incorporated in the Build- 
ing Exits Code, the official stand- 
ard on this subject, a chapter out- 
lining the fundamental require- 
ments necessary for reasonable safe- 
ty to life in school buildings. These 


recommendations were developed 
by a representative committee of 
experts, including fire protection 
authorities, architects, engineers, 
school administrators and others, 
which has studied school fire ex- 
perience and find that substantially 
all of the major loss of life in 
school fires in the past has been 
clearly due to the violation of one 
or more of the cardinal principles 
of school fire safety as outlined in 
the Building Exits Code. 


Fire resistive construction is de- 
sirable for all school buildings, but 
the use of building materials that 
will not burn does not protect 
against the burning of combustible 
contents. The one-story school, so 
arranged as to afford direct access 
to the outside from any part of the 
building, is the safest design, and 
when this form of design is used 
there is little restriction as to the 
type of construction. In any case 
the design should be such as to 
minimize the spread of fire from its 
point of origin. No highly com- 
bustible wallboard or other quick- 
burning interior finish should be 
used. Most important is the pro- 
tention of stair shafts so that fire 
in a basement or lower floor will 
not spread to upper stories. The 
spread of smoke and fire gases may 
be just as disastrous as actual fire. 


Ample Exits 


There should be at least two 
safe means of escape from any area, 
so that in case a fire starts in or 
near One exit, it will be possible to 
escape by an alternate route. Exits 
should be remote from each other; 
two stairways leading to a com- 
mon ‘street floor area may both be 
blocked by a single fire. Outside 
fire escapes at best are of limited 
value and should be recognized 
only to correct exit deficiencies in 
old buildings. 


Boiler rooms, waste paper rooms, 
laboratories, manual training and 
domestic science rooms, carpenter 
and paint shops and similar rooms 
having more than the ordinary fire 
hazard should be so arranged as 
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to minimize the danger of fires 
spreading to other areas. In large 
schools it may be feasible to have 
such hazardous occupancies in sep- 
arate buildings or at least segre- 
gated from main occypancy by 
means of fire walls. In any case it 
is fully practicable to safeguard 
and protect the hazardous areas 
with fire resistive walls and ‘ceil- 
ings, fire doors at all openings and 
automatic sprinkler protection so 
as to give reasonable assurance that 
any fire starting in the room will 


not spread. : 


Alarm System Essential 


Some form of fire alarm system 
is essential so that in case of fire 
all occupants will be informed im- 
mediately. The usual arrangement 
is an electrically operated alarm 
system, with conveniently arranged 
sending stations, and gongs or 
other sounding devices, used for 
fire alarm purposes only, loud 
enough to be heard in all parts of 
the building. In small schools a 
hand-operated gong may be sufh- 
cient. It is also of utmost impor- 
tance to have reliable facilities for 
calling the nearest municipal fire 
department, preferably by means 
of a standard fire alarm box. Au- 
tomatic fire alarm systems are often 
valuable in providing prompt no- 
tification of any incipient fires in 
storerooms, attics and other unocc- 
pied areas. 


The NFPA Building Exits Code 
specifies “exit drills’’ rather than 
fire drills, to emphasize the fact 
that the objective is getting the 
children safely out of the building 
and that fire fighting activities 
should never be allowed to jeop- 
ardize life safety. In drills the em- 
phasis should be placed upon or- 
derly controlled exit rather. than 
speed alone. Drill procedure should 
be sufficiently flexible so that it can 
meet any emergency. For example, 
should a fire occur in or near a main 
exit, the children should be 
marched to some other exit. All 
these details are covered in prin- 
ciple in the Building Exits Code, 
but it must be left to the individual 
school authority to work out the 
application to individual school 
buildings, with due consideration 
to the arrangement of the individ- 
ual building, character of the school 
population and other factors. 
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Protection Precaution 


Automatic sprinkler protection 
is recommended for all school 
buildings of combustible construc- 
tion and also to protect hazardous 
areas in buildings of fire-resistive 
construction. Fire extinguishers 
should be in any case provided, se- 
lecting types suitable for the type 
of fire likely to occur at any loca- 
tion. There should also be a good 
water supply available for the fire 
department with hydrants located 
conveniently to all buildings. For 
the installation of all types of ex- 
tinguishing equipment refer to 
NFPA National Fire Codes, Vol. 
IV. 


The danger inherent in many 
ventilating and air conditioning 
systems is apt to be overlooked. A 
system designed to circulate air 
throughout the building may, un- 
less safeguarded, be the means of 
rapid spread of fire and smoke. A 
small smoky fire in one room might 
thus cause fatal results in other 
parts of the building. To prevent 
electrical fires the provisions of the 
National Electrical Code as devel- 
oped by the Electrical Committee 
of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation and generally accepted 
throughout the country should be 
observed. 

Good housekeeping and proper 
maintenance of equipment of all 
kinds are most important factors 
in the fire safety of any school. 
Good housekeeping includes elimi- 
nation of all unnecessary combus- 
tible materials from every part of 
the building, particularly from at- 
tics, basements and storage spaces. 
All sorts of mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment must be adequate- 
ly maintained to minimize fire 
hazards. Extinguishers must be re- 
charged periodically and automatic 
sprinklers and alarm systems 
checked at regular intervals. All 
this should be the specific respon- 
sibility of school management. It 
is also desirable wherever possible 
to have an independent outside 
agency through a fire prevention 
inspection at periodic intervals such 
as made by insurance organizations 
and fire departments. 


Schools are the crucible of citi- 
zenship. Tomorrow's ¢itizens must 
be protected by every sensible 
means of fire prevention. 


Shall We Be 
Salesmen or 


EDUCATORS? 


by A. M. Atwan 


Teacher, Senior High School, 
West Orange, N. J. 





This article was first published 
in the New Jersey Educational 
Review and is reprinted here by 
the kind permission of that Jour- 
nal and of Mr. Atwan. 





sure advertising and salesman- 

ship with a capital “‘S’’ have 
become accepted procedures of big 
business — at a terrific cost. No 
matter where we turn we are con- 
fronted with synthetic, alluring 
bait and people who have read a 
book on how to get along with 
other people. Thousands are de- 
termined to sell themselves to the 
public, to their ‘bosses’, and 
thereby to success. But can teach- 
ers or administrators afford to be- 
come super-salesmen? 


S INCE World War I high pres- 


It seems inevitable that, the 
more conscious teachers become of 
““selling’’ themselves to the public, 
the less they render to the cause of 
true education. Personality and 
charm, rather than integrity and 
character, more often become their 
sole stock-in-trade. And important 
as these traits may be, when we 
possess the former alone, we have 
lost all claim to the privilege of 
teaching. The belief that teachers 
and administrators must deliberate- 
ly ‘‘sell’’ themselves to the public 
in order to secure higher salaries, 
better facilities, and a minimum of 
criticism is a myth. We cannot like 
the Greeks conquer Troy perma- 
nently from within the walls, each 
in his own little wooden horse of 
personality, sweetness, and light. 

Sound education and good pub- 
lic relations, almost synonymous, 
depend upon high, working stand- 
ards, ideals and professional prac- 
tices. The harmony, understand- 
ing, and cooperation we desire will 
come about naturally when we as 
administrators and teachers 
—meet the parents 
—talk with them, without con- 

scious salesmanship, as people, 
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intelligent and thinking 
—think with them, forgetting pro- 

fessional jargon, and maintain 

the integrity of our own minds 
—welcome their criticisms, which 
are sometimes well founded. 

What the public expects from us 
as educators has been discussed at 
length by many. But, briefly, the 
“public asks that its children shall 
receive 

1. Leadership and stimulus to 
clear thinking. 

2. A sound grasp of the fun- 
damental skills, proportionate to 
the individual child’s ability, 

3. A fair, scientific analysis of 
each child’s difficulties—mental 
and physical—and a sound pro- 
gram of instruction to overcome 
them. 

4. An objective and subjective 
analysis of each child’s character 
development, and a school atmos- 
phere in which character growth 
will be greatest. 

5. A happy, active classroom 
life in which there is the greatest 
opportunity for democratic living. 

6. An evenness of disposition, 
tempered with humor, justice, and 
patience in teacher and administra- 
tor alike. 

7. Leadership and guidance in a 
dynamic appreciation of the past, 
hope for the future, and faith in 
the good contained in the present. 

These cannot be sold to the com- 
munity as commodities are sold 
across counters, on bill-boards, or 
through personal salesmanship. 
Unless they are based upon a sound, 
dynamic, and workable philosophy 
of education, they become mere 
educational cosmetics, reflecting 
only surface health and beauty. 

In brief, it can be said that good 
public relations depend upon demo- 
cratic common sense, professional 
integrity, the realization that we 
are students and leaders and neither 
prophets nor salesmen. Through 
conscious “‘salesmanship’’ we must 
inevitably slip into mediocrity 
clothed in eelwords and weak 
thinking. Though we may “‘sell”’ 
ourselves, there is the persistent 
danger of becoming shells of per- 
sonality and charm, lacking the 
souls of true teachers. For in the 
greater sense we are not salesmen. 
We are professional workers with 
a great service to render. Render- 
ing that service to the best of our 
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ability, we need not worry about 
selling anything. The public will 
seek out the best in us and refuse 
the rest . . . in time. 


Spiritual Values 


(Continued from page 14) 
spiritual values would require 
much time and study. Is there not 
something that could be done at 
once in our public schools in this 
direction? ‘There is; something 
that could start tomorrow morn- 
ing. I do not propose that it be 
to teach religion, but to teach re- 
ligrously. By which I mean to sug- 
gest that at present the emphasis 
be placed not upon the curriculum 
but upon the teacher. In the in- 
culcation of spiritual values the 
teacher is always a more important 
factor than the curriculum. The 
best teacher I ever had used to say 
to his class, “‘“Gentlemen, you can 
learn more from a great man when 
he is wrong than from a little man 
when he is right.’” The statement 
could provoke debate, but it is 
valid in its assertion that the caliber 
and quality of the teacher is of 
decisive significance for the student. 
The teacher’s attitude is a dominat- 
ing influence, his enthusiasms con- 
tagious. 

So when I suggest that he teach 
religiously, I mean that he have 
an essentially religious attitude to- 
ward his work, his world, his sub- 
ject, his pupils; that he be loyally 
devoted to the truth; that he be 
sensitive to beauty in nature, art, 
or human character; that he be 
alert to duty and the obligations of 
courtesy; that he be responsive to 
the claims of personal and social 
justice; that he be conscious of the 
deeper meaning of life; able to 
progress “‘from sensation. to sig- 
nificance’; that he reverence the 
personality of the pupil and em- 
ploy every sound educational tech- 
nique to communicate to him the 
truth and the values he -perceives. 
Such a teacher would inculcate 
more of spiritual values while con- 
ducting a class in geography than 
another might in teaching the 
Bible. 

There can be no dogmatism or 
creedal coercion in such teaching— 
only the exciting lure of a glimpsed 
truth, the inviting amplitude of a 
world wherein is room for the 








spirit. Students would develop in- 
tellectually and spiritually under 
such influence. Their minds would 
be made receptive instead of hostile, 
to the religious education and spirit- 
ual nurture which it is the church's 
sacred obligation to provide. And 
in thus helping to prepare the ris- 
ing generation for the greater de- 
mands of the days ahead, our pub- 
lic schools would be adding to the 
indispensable contribution they 
are already making to the national 
life. 
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depends more upon the teach- 

er than upon the textbook 
used. Political geography includes 
chapters regarding each country or 
each group of states. Economic 
geography is planned with chap- 
ters telling about important prod- 
ucts which man grows or prepares 
for market so that he may make 
money. Global geography is a 
study of the world as a whole in 
which the people and their occu- 
pations are seen 
in widely sep- 
arated but similar 
natural areas. 
Regional geog- 
raphy considers 
distinct areas 
within which 
there are many 
similar natural 
conditions; it 
specifically disre- 


Bie kind of geography taught 


gards political 
boundaries. The 
textbook will 


very much influ- 
ence whether it is 
economic geog- 
raphy or polit- 
ical geography, 
whether it is glo- 
bal geography or 


regional geog- 
raphy. However, 


the teacher will largely influence 
whether it is complete geography 
or incomplete geography. 


Five Question Words 


There are five question words 
which become the keys to all 
geography: where, what, what 
amount, how and why. The three 
well-known ones are where, what, 
what amount. When all five ques- 
tion words have been answered, we 
have complete geography. When- 
ever only the three well-known 
ones are answered, we still have 
incomplete geography. A _ pupil 
may tell where a place is, what it 
is, and what number of people 
live there, but if that is all the 
geography he knows, he is the loser 
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Complete Geography 


by Raus M. Hanson 


Department of Geography, Madison College 


because he has been permitted to 
learn only incomplete geography. 
When the fourth question word, 
how, is added, the pupil’s thinking 
begins to move away from incom- 
pleteness. He knows the answers 
for the first three question words 
for the city or country about which 
he is studying. He now wants to 
know how the people earn theirs 
living in that city or country. Since 
the pupil is thinking of people do- 
ing work, he is beginning to get 





away from incompleteness. How- 
ever, he is only started on his way. 
When why is added as the fifth 
question word, it must mean what 
conditions in the surroundings of 
the people favor the work which 
they are doing. Besides, that word 
must mean what conditions favor 
the way in which they are doing 
their work. When that answer to 
why is added to the answers for 
the other four question words, the 
result is complete geography. 


Two Kinds of Information 


Geography can be labelled “‘com- 
plete’’ whenever the answers to the 
five questions have been answered 
with two distinct kinds of infor- 
mation. One kind is regarding the 
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surroundings in which people work 
and the conditions which caused 
those surroundings to be as they 
are today. The surroundings in- 
clude the soil, the rocks, the plant 
growth, the land surface, and the 
streams and bodies of water. The 
other kind of information is the 
specific influence of those sur- 
roundings on what people do. 
Omitting either the information 
regarding surroundings or the in- 
formation regarding the influences 
on people makes 
incomplete geog- 
raphy. 

The following 
outline gives, a 
way of applying 
the five words in 
any geography 
study. The out- 
line provides a 
double check as a 
means of coming 
Mearer to com- 
plete geography. 

1. Factors of 

natural en- 
vironment 
influencing 
the success 
of people’s 
plans and 
work. 

a. Explana- 

tions of 
conditions which produce 
each factor of natural en- 
vironment. 


2. Methods which man uses in 
his work. 
a. Advantages which man gains 
by each method. 
3. Problems which handicap 
man’s success in that work. 
a. Remedies or controls which 
man uses to reduce or over- 
come his problems or handi- 
caps. 
4. Influence of all above items 
as they apply to and affect 
people of local community. 


Natural Environment 


Natural environment is that part 
of a person’s surroundings which 
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has been produced without any 
work by man. As part of Item 
One in the above outline, ‘‘Factors 
of natural environment”’ should get 
the answer to the what, the where, 
and the what amount. ‘“The what 
amount” may tell the number of 
cold days a year, or the number of 
inches of rainfall a place receives, 
or the amount of level land. 

By finding out “‘the success of 
people’s work,” as listed in Item 
One, the student should get the an- 
swers to the how and the why. 
When a teacher gives “‘explanations 
of conditions which produce each 
factor of natural environment,” 
her teaching of geography has a 
strong or solid basis. 

Instead of a solid basis, the ques- 
tion as to why there is a kind of 
soil or a kind of rock is too often 
answered by saying, “‘It is just that 
way. Because much less had been 
learned in 1875, that answer was 
acceptable then. But, today that 
answer shows the person has left 
out much which has been learned 
during the last seventy years. “‘It 
is just that way”’ is an inexcusable 
answer when courses are now avail- 
able explaining soils, rocks, stream 
behavior, weather, and other fac- 
tors of natural environment. The 
explanation of the natural fac- 
tors gives a higher quality to the 
answers of the what, the where, 
and the what amount. 

Item Two requires a_ higher 
quality of teaching since the ‘‘ad- 
vantages which man gains by each 
method’’ used in his work must be 
explained. Getting the specific ad- 
vantages answers why he has great- 
er success in using each method. In 
that way, the two parts of Item 
Two lead to somewhat complete 


geography. 
Deals With Life 


Every teacher needs to remember 
that geography is a subject which 
deals with life. All life has its 
problems, difficulties, hindrances 
and handicaps. In order to keep 
true to life, Item Three is needed. 
Only Pollyannas see advantages 
and refuse to admit disadvantages 
and hindrances. Unless individuals 
are willing fo admit hindrances and 
problems in life and then work to 
reduce such difficulties, they will be 
failures in the work-a-day world. 
As well as seeing their problems, 
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the farmer, the business man, and 
the factory owner look for the 
remedies. After they have found 
and used the remedies, they can 
come nearer to success in spite of 
their hindrances. 


As more teachers become well- 
prepared to explain each cause of 
the many factors of the natural en- 
vironment, they will develop a 
strong or solid foundation for com- 
plete geography. With that foun- 
dation, they can help their classes 
to have a similar foundation. Re- 
gardless of how high a teacher may 
rank in such information, if she 


‘Never gets beyond the causes of each 


factor of natural environment, she 
teaches incomplete geography. 

When she adds the explanations 
of the methods which man uses in 
his work, she becomes a teacher 
of more nearly complete geography. 
In addition, she should explain the 
natural environment whenever she 
includes the problems and their 
controls. She needs to follow this 
plan when she is teaching about a 
foreign country. In that way, she 
will always be more certain that 
she is working to teach complete 
geography. 

Local Illustrations 

Each teacher can use the remedies 
for problems in the home commu- 
nity to show how man changes his 
environment. Or, she can use the 
handicaps which are now within 
the community to show that the 
people there have conditions need- 
ing improvement. While using 
such plans, she will be putting 
Item Four of the outline into prac- 
tice. 

In using the suggested outline, 
sometimes a part of the needed 
material for each item is given in a 
few sentences in the text. As those 
sentences are discussed and empha- 
sized, there is more certainty of 
coming nearer to complete geog- 
raphy. Inasmuch as not any one 
textbook does all which has been 
pointed out as complete geography, 
the use of several different books 
as references is necessary. ‘There- 
fore, the teacher’s ability in locat- 
ing additional material becomes the 
important factor. 

The everyday world uses much 
of the geography included in all 
parts of the outline. In fairness 
to those enrolled in geography 


“School Health Policies’’, 


classes, they should have gotten 
much more of complete geography 


from those classes. Then they 
would have learned about the nat- 
ural environment, man’s methods, 
and problems with remedies. From 
that information, they might have 
seen how all these affected the local 
community. Instead, they had to 
learn much of complete geography 
from reading, from talking to suc- 
cessful men in the community, or 
from mistakes which they them- 
selves made. 


Study Fundamentals 


In order that each student will 
get the ideas which any subject 
should give, fundamentals or foun- 
dations of that subject need to be 
studied. In the fundamentals of 
geography, the student will learn 
to explain climate, soils, land sur- 
face, native plant areas, land drain- 
age, and ocean characteristics. Be- 
sides, the study of the funda- 
mentals of geography always in- 
cludes how each natural factor in- 
fluences the work and plans of the 
people. A teacher needs to have the 
fundamentals, or foundations, of a 
subject before she is capable of do- 
ing efficient work. Using another 
subject as an example, we say that 
if a teacher wants to do the most 
for improving her English, she will 
study fundamentals or English 
composition. Without that foun- 
dation, she lacks preparation so 
that she will be discouraged by her 
difficulties in all the inspiring lit- 
erature courses in which she may 
enroll. 

It can be repeated that the teach- 
er becomes the key to high-quality 
geography. She can only gain the 
essential information for’ teaching 
complete geography by studying 
its fundamentals or basic principles. 
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Isa Young Man Wise to Go Into Education? 


by Harv R. Douctass 


Director of College of Education, University of Colorado 


HE war took a high percent- 
"Tex of young male teachers 

and administrators out of the 
schools and young men out of the 
teacher training schools and col- 
leges. In 1944-45, in some insti- 
tutions, the young men preparing 
for work in education dropped to 
less than 15 per cent of the num- 
ber enrolled in 1940-41. In many, 
it dropped to less than 25 per cent 
and nationally it dropped to a lit- 
tle more than 30 per cent. The 
percentage of men in_ teaching 
dropped from about 20 per cent 


in the late 1930's to less than 10: 


per cent in 1944-45. 

The effects of this diversion of 
young men from the profession 
will be felt for a generation to 
come. Without the slightest doubt 
the adolescent boy and perhaps also 
the adolescent girl should be taught 
by some male personalities. With- 
out the slightest doubt there is an 
increasing shortage of high-class 
men for administrative positions. 
For some years, at least, it will be 
difficult to attract young men into 
preparation for teaching. Wages, 
profits, and salaries, in most other 
callings are inflated, while the lack 
of increases in salaries for educa- 
tional positions constitutes a so- 
cial lag. 

The question naturally arises, 
can we in good faith advise young 
men to prefer educational careers to 
the possible alternatives? It is the 
purpose of this discussion to ex- 
amine the situation in an honest 
effort to find an answer to this 
question. 


Are Educators Well Paid? 


Let us consider first whether 
teachers are well paid. Relative to 
the income of men in education 
there is much misunderstanding. 
The situation is not at all truly 
presented by quoting statistics on 
the averages of teachers’ salaries, 
because more than 80 per cent of 
teachers are women. The average 
salary for all people in educational 
positions, including college teachers 
and administrators, is a little more 
than $2,000 a year, less than half 
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of the net income of the average 
physician, dentist, or attorney. 
To answer the question for 
young men alone, we must break 
down national averages into groups 
by sex. For example, 99 per cent 
of college presidents and more than 
80 per cent of college teachers are 
men and these are fairly well paid. 
The salaries of college presidents 
range from $2,500 a year to $372,- 
500 a year, clustering predomi- 
nately around $7,500 to $10,000 


Cities of 

more than 

" 100,000 

population 

Superintendents $9,150 

Assoc., Asst., Dept. Supts. 6,510 

High School Principals 5,310 

Assistant Principals 4,167 

Junior High School Principals 4,657 
Asst. Junior High School 

Principals 4,156 

Elementary School Principals 3,772 


in the next few years. In other 
words, the average professor's sal- 
ary in universities and A. and M. 
colleges which was $4,200 seven 
years ago, is probably around 
$5,000 today and will go to $6,- 
000 in the next half dozen years. 


Other Administrative Positions 


Let us take a look at salaries 
of administrators, superintendents, 
and principals. In 1944-45 me- 
dian salaries were as follows:? 


Cities of Cities of Cities of Cities of 
30,000 to 10,000 to ,v.0 to 2,500 to 
100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 
population population population population 
$6,750 $5,250 $4,339 $3,736 
4,750 4,150 3,633 3,250 
4,396 3,657 3,139 BR fn 
3,458 , ; } 
3,651 3,077 2,563 2,219 
3,194 j ; 
2,880 2,644 2,510 


While only about half of those occupying supervisory positions are men and the 
averages are therefore materially lower than for men alone, the following statistics are 


interesting. 
Cities of 
more than 
Directors, assistant di- 100,000 
rectors, or supervisors of: population 


Research, tests, etc. 3,788 
Vocational education 4,250 
Physical education 3,850 
Health 3,605 
Evening schools 3,875 
Art 3,606 
Music 3,636 
Manual or Industrial Arts 3,950 
Visual education 3,750 


a year. The salaries of college 
teachers likewise have a wide range, 
but even in 1939-40 the median 
professor's salary in fifty-two uni- 
versities and A, and M. colleges, 
was $4,200 and in fifty-two teach- 
ers colleges it was approximately 
$3,100.1 

These averages are for both men 
and women and are, thus, definitely 
less than the average for men. Col- 
lege deans, of which there are more 
than 6,300 in the United States, 
in fifty-two universities and A. 
and M. colleges, receive on the aver- 
age approximately $5,400. 

In interpreting all these salaries 
one must bear in mind that salaries 
in schools and colleges have in- 
creased between 15 per cent and 20 
per cent since 1939, and they will 
no doubt increase that much again 


Cities of Cities of Cities of Cities of 
30,000 to 10,000 to 5.000 to 2,500 to 
100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 
population population population population 

3,000 3,033 2,450 

3,660 3,171 7 Ne BE f 2,633 
3,063 2,546 2,150 2.090 
2,950 2.042 2,150 

3,125 2,150 ; 
2.739 2,211 1,969 eae 
2,830 2,283 2,047 1.845 
3,250 2.600 2.180 2.183 
Z+f 20 


There are more than a hundred 
superintendencies of schools, in- 
deed a considerable number of as- 
sistant superintendencies, and al- 
most a hundred principalships pay- 
ing $10,000 a year or more, There 
are thousands of administrative po- 
sitions and thousands of male col- 
lege teaching positions paying be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 a year. 

The salaries quoted are for pub- 
lic schools. There are many non- 
public high schools which pay their 
staffs on a basis comparable to that 
for college teachers and presidents. 
There are also many and an in- 
creasing number of good paying 
positions in camps and recrea- 
tional work — thousands of posi- 
PE a on Ange + U. S. Office of Education, 


*Research Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 1, Feb- 
ruary, 1945. 
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tions paying from $2,500 to 
$5,000 for men, or several hun- 
dred dollars to a thousand for sum- 
mer school work. In many schools 
the male coaches are paid as much 
as the principal, typical salaries be- 
ing from $2,500 to $4,000 a year. 

In recent years, in industry and 
in government service, teaching, 
recreational, personnel, and coun- 
selling positions have been created 
by the thousands. These usually 
pay from $2,500 to $5,000 a year. 


Investment in Preparation 


It should not be overlooked that 
men are not as carefully selected in 
education as in law, medicine, and 
dentistry. While the average man 
in education makes probably only 
$3,000 a year, perhaps a little less 
or a little more, as compared to 
$4,000 to $4,500 in other profes- 
sions, it is quite likely that the dif- 
ference would not be as great if 
men in education were as carefully 
selected, or if the average salary in 
education did not include the wages 
of people relatively low in ability, 
training, and personality. 

It should also be remembered 
that the average experience of 
teachers is definitely less than that 
of the average man in other pro- 
fessions. The average salary of the 
male educator of less than ten 
years’ experience is more than that 
of the lawyer, physician, dentist, 
or engineer of less than ten years’ 
experience. If matched on the basis 
of experience the male educator will 
do almost as well as the male 
worker in other professions with 
the same number of years of ex- 
perience. 

For any given young man there 
is little basis for choice between 
education and other callings as far 
as salary is concerned. One need 
not be concerned about matters of 
differences in income. In fact in 
proportion to the amount of col- 
lege education he has had, the male 
educator is at least as well paid as 
the physician, dentist, or attorney 
of the same number of years of ex- 
perience. 

In addition to teaching and ad- 
ministrative positions, there are 
nearly a hundred thousand other 
good paying positions for men 
trained in education. Several thou- 
sand work for education depart- 
ments in various companies, food 
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companies, air lines, railroads, 
stores, mines, and factories. Book 
companies and manufacturers and 
distributors of school equipment 
and supplies employ and pay well 
salesmen and editors with experi- 
ence in the schools. 


Rewards Other Than Salary 


Since there is no significant dif- 
ference in the income a young man 
may expect to receive, it is evident 
that he should choose between edu- 
cation and some other profession 
on some basis—a desire for service, 
conditions of work, taste for dif- 
ferent types of work, social pres- 
tige, and the opportunities of the 
necessity for moving around, secu- 
rity and conditions of retirement. 
Let us see how education compares 
in these respects with other pro- 
fessions. . 

1. The educator can experience 
as much satisfaction from the value 
of his service as the physician, more 
than the attorney. 

2. His working conditions are 
generally better than either of the 
others. He can have his evenings 
and weekends relatively free. He 
has much longer vacations at va- 
rious times in the year. 

3. His work gives him oppor- 
tunity for expression and he is not 
dependent for his income upon the 
misfortunes of others. Rather than 
merely mitigating evils, his work is 
creative: it builds for the future. 

4. The social prestige of the 
school administrator and college 
teacher is on a par with that of 
other professions, 

5. While the attorney, dentist, 
or physician may move around 
only at great risk because of the 
necessity for building a new prac- 
tice, the educator’s career may call 
him to various sections of the coun- 
try. To some, of course, this fact 
is a disadvantage since promotion 
may involve moving to a new com- 
munity. 

6. There is unusual security in 
educational work. Having a job 
does not depend upon keeping a 
practice and indeed very little upon 
health. 


7. Most colleges, and a rapidly 
increasing number of school sys- 
tems, have plans for paying to 
teachers and administrators an an- 
nual stipend sufficient to support 
them in old age. 


8. The educator may continue 
to grow and to learn, and is there- 
fore less likely to deteriorate in- 
tellectually than other professional 
men. 


A careful analysis of the whole 
picture makes it clear that if an in- 
telligent boy has the potentialities 
of a superior teacher or adminis- 
trator and likes to work with both 
books and people, he should be en- 
couraged to consider most seriously 
going into educational work. On 
the market, his abilities and qual- 
ities will bring him as much in the 
way of salary in education as in 
any other profession—at least up 
to the point of $10,000 or more. 


For a few years, as long as the 
boom lasts, more money may be 
made (or lost) in business, in med- 
icine, or in law, than in education. 
When the depression comes as it 
will, most likely throughout the 
fifties, the educator will be “‘sitting 
pretty’ as far as security is con- 
cerned and his salary will put him 
in a preferred class. 


Go out of your way to locate 
promising young men for educa- 
tional work—the very best—and 
encourage them to go into educa- 
tion. You will be doing them no 
harm, perhaps a real service, and 
you may be certain that you will 
render a valuable service to society. 
Do not be content merely to in- 
spire them. Be business-like and 
tell them the story told in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 
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C] Primary (J Intermediate () High School 


THE STECK company 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 











Mabie e 


The Steck WORKTEXT 
is an entirely new approach 
to teaching problems, combin- 
ing the advantages and the 
teaching devices of both text- 
book and workbook, and is 
available for practically every 
teaching subject. Each Steck 
Worktext series sets up a 
definite res of teach- 
ing and learning for a 
given field at a given level, 


based upon the latest and best 
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Robert F. Williams 


(Continued from page 11) 


called to Richmond in 1944 to! 


become State Supervisor of Filé- 
mentary Education and a year later 
was promoted to the Directorship 
of the Division of Elementary 
Education of the State Department 
of Education. This post he now 
leaves to begin his important new 
So much for the record, 
now a word about the man him- 
self. 

Alert, friendly, industrious, with 
an abiding love for people and a 
desire to help them, it was inevi- 
table that his activities should at- 
tract the favorable attention of his 
fellow citizens and that he should 
assume a position of leadership at 
an early age. 


work. 


A keen sense of humor adds to 
his enjoyment of life and makes 
him welcome in every circle and 
and at the same time prevents him 
from taking himself too seriously. 

Bob Williams is a clear thinker 
and a careful student of education. 
As principal and superintendent, 
he emphasized the necessity for 
thorough work on the part of 
teachers and students. At the same 
time he was constantly seeking 
ways and means of improving con- 
ditions through adopting proce- 
dures that had brought good re- 
sults. 

That he possessed a wide knowl- 
edge of educational theory and 
practice and had the common sense 
and judgment of a good business 
man accounted in large measure for 
the fact that at the end of his serv- 
ice as Superintendent of Schools in 
Smyth County his school division 
was regarded generally as one of 
the best administered and most sat- 
isfactory systems in Virginia. In 
the comparatively brief period of 
two years with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Bob Williams 
added to the fine reputation that he 
had already. made for himself 
among the school people of , the 
State. His careful analysis of the 
needs of elementary school pupils, 
his study of teaching techniques 
and supervisory practices, and the 
inspiration that he gave to teach- 
ers and supervisors made him one 
of the most valuable members of 
the State staff. 

The position of Executive Sec- 
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retary of the Virginia Education 
Association is an exacting one. To 
represent more than 14,000 teach- 
ers.and educational administrators 
is no easy task. He must study 
educational conditions and needs. 
He must take a large part in shap- 
ing a program to meet these needs. 
He must interpret this program to 
teachers and lay people throughout 
the State and must assist in secur- 
ing adequate support from the 
General Assembly. In addition to 
these duties, he must edit the 
Journal. 

Few people possess the requisite 
qualities to grapple with this many- 
sided task in such a way as to gain 
the approbation of all connected 
with the Association. The Asso- 
ciation has been fortunate in the 





men who have served as Executive 
Secretary. It has been my privilege 
to work intimately with the last 
three men who have held the of- 
fice. The devoted Heatwole, the able 
and industrious Chase, the brilliant 
and capable Ellis have all added to 
the prestige of the Association and 
have promoted its welfare. 

Bob Williams is a worthy suc- 
cessor to these men. With a love 
for people, with unlimited en- 
thusiasm, with energy, both mental 
and physical, and with the ability 
to wield a gifted pen, I predict for 
the Association under his leadership 
a period of even greater influence 
and usefulness to the cause of edu- 
cation in Virginia than it has 
exerted in the years that have gone. 


























| Help!—it’s a hold-up! 
& 


If your telephone is held up off its cradle or hook 
by books, magazines and similar articles, or if the 
receiver on your extension telephone has not been 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 


replaced, your line is busy to all incoming calls. 


Keep your telephone table free of obstructions 
and avoid the chance of missing an important call. 


After every call please be sure to hang up your receiver 











ADAMS 


perience. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. > ae 
COLORADO BLDG.—lith & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Begin at $1,500 to $3,600 for 9 months 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


Member N. A 
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For the 
Elementary 
LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 
Grades 3-8 


STEP BY STEP 
IN ENGLISH 


Barr, NEAL, AND OTHERS 


The Series: 


Teaches the use of language as a social skill, ot 
y : : : FUN WITH WORDS. Grade 3. 
showing the pupil the relationship between WITH TONGUE AND PEN. Grade 
. . . “Ff = a 4a: =s z , t é sd 

the expressional demands of his daily life and WORDS AND THEIR USE. Grade 5. 
the skills and abilities he is striving to de- BETTER ENGLISH USAGE. Grade 6. 
velop in school. ba KNOWING YOt R LANGUAGE. Grade 7. 
STRENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH. Grade 8. 





THE RISE OF OUR FREE NATION 


A new kind of history, shaped to meet the modern demands of the nation’s schools 


McGUIRE 
HISTORIES 
for the 
Upper Grades 


for materials to build a strong, informed citizenry devoted to the heritage of 


democracy and its ideals. 


A BRAVE YOUNG LAND, Revised 


American history from the discovery and early exploration, through the Revolu- 
tion and the birth of our democracy. In the McGuire Histories dramatic illus- 
trations unite with a unique picturesque style of writing to enable the child to 


reconstruct the lives of past generations. 





For world history 


THE LADDER 
OF HISTORY 


CLOSE AND BURKE 


For high-school biology 


LIFE 
SCIENCE 


BENEDICT, KNOX, AND STONE 


A new world history of unique organization inte- 


This basic study of biology is an achievement in 
bringing to a subject brimming with natural in- 
terest for youth, the simplicity which will make 
that interest live and thrive throughout the serious 


study of biology. 


A new height of achievement in relating the 
principles of biology to man’s problems of 
everyday living. 





grating the chronological story of man with the 
topical study of basic themes in his development. 
A guide to the application of the lessons of history 
to critical present and future world problems. 


17 DRAMATIC ILLUSTRATED TIME 


CHARTS are the graphic links integrating the 
time and topic treatments of world history 


“in The Ladder of History. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue « 


Represented in Virginia by 
R. M. WILLIAMS 


Driver, Va. 


New York 14 
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NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT 


of the 


Virginia Education Association 





A proposal for a change in Article 5 of the VEA Constitution governing the election of officers was 
placed before the 1944 Delegate Assembly, but action was delayed to permit a full year of discussion. 
It was placed before the Assembly again in 1945 and approved at the business session of November 


21, 1945. 


The amended article is published in the center column below. 


Pursuant to the requirements of this article, a properly constituted Nominating Committee, repre- 
senting all of the districts of the Association, met on July 26, 1946, and nominated for the office of presi- 


dent Z. T. Kyle of Salem and B. L. Stanley of Harrisonburg. 





Z. T. KYLE 


Mr. Z. T. Kyle was graduated 
from the Woodlawn High School, 
Woodlawn, Virginia, and from the 
College of William and Mary in 
1917 with the A. B. degree and a 
Teachers Diploma. He took an 
A. M. degree at George Peabody 
College for Teachers in 1930 and 
has since done some graduate work 
in the University of Cincinnati. 


His experience includes teaching 
in both elementary and high 
schools and principalships of both. 
From 1917 to 1919 he was prin- 
cipal of. the Woodlawn High 
School; from 1919 to 1925, prin- 
cipal of Appalachia High School, 
the largest school in Wise County; 
from 1925 to 1939, principal of 
the Graham public schools; and 
from 1939 to 1946, principal of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ARTICLE 5, ELECTION OF OF- 
FICERS—Strike out all of present sec- 
tion 1 and insert the following: 


SECTION la—Each district of the 
Association through its Board of Direc- 
tors shall name prior to June | each year 
one member and an alternate of a nomi- 
nating committee. The nominating com- 
mittee thus named shall meet between 
July 15 and August 5 at a time and 
place to be set by the president of the 
Association and, after naming its. own 
chairman, shall nominate in the even 
numbered years two persons for the office 
of president and in the odd numbered 
years two persons for the office of treas- 
urer. The nominations made by the com- 
mittee shall be published in the September 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Education 
with a biographical sketch of each nominee 
not to exceed three hundred words, ap- 
proved by the nominee. Additional nomi- 
nations may be made by majority vote 
of any local association and forwarded to 
the Executive Secretary prior to Septem- 
ber 15. Announcement of such additional 
nominations shall be made in the October 
Journal in the same way as for the com- 
mittee nominations. 


SECTION 1b—It shall be the duty 
of the Credentials Committee to certify 
all nominees made in accordance with 
the foregoing section and to have printed 
ballots listing the nominees in alphabetical 
order mailed to the secretary of each local 
association prior to October 15. Balloting 
shall be by secret ballot on a date or dates 
set by the Credentials Committee between 
October 15 and November 1. After the 
close of the election, ballots shall be 
counted by judges named by the local 
associations and then forwarded to the 
Headquarters Office within two days fol- 
lowing the close of the election to be can- 
vassed by the Credentials Committee. The 
candidate receiving the highest number of 
votes from the state as a whole shall be 
declared elected and the results shall be 
announced at the next business session or 
convention of the Association and in the 
December issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 








Sketches of the two nominees follow. 





B. L. STANLEY 


Mr. B. L. Stanley attended the 
State Normal School at Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia, Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
from which institution he received 
the A. B. degree. Later he took an 
M. A. degree in Education at the 
University of Virginia. 


He began his teaching career in 
a private military school near Con- 
cord, North Carolina, where he re- 
mained four years. He served as 
principal of elementary and high 
schools at Weyers Cave, Virginia, 
for six years and then, in 1923 be- 
came principal of the Harrisonburg 
High School, in which position he 
has since continued. 

He has been a member of various 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Accents 
on 


Ascots 


The ascot comes into its 
own! You'll love it in 
Persian lamb or beaver 
on your Winter coat. Not 
only is this trim a flat- 
tering one, but it’s won- 
derfully warm. We're 
featuring ascot coats in 
misses and junior sizes 

. priced from 


5100: 00 
$195- 00, 


| plus tax 


L’PELL SHOP—Grace between Third and Fourth 
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Z. T. KYLE 
(Continued from page 33) 


the Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem. In August, 1946, he was 
appointed as Assistant Supervisor 
of Secondary Education in the 
State Department of Education. 

He established the first Voca- 
tional Agricultural High School in 
Virginia at Woodlawn under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. He has served on the com- 
mittee which prepared the 1942 
Manual of Administration for Vir- 
ginia High Schools, as a member 
of the Advisory Committee on 
School and College Teaching, and 
as a member of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. He was 
president of his class when in col- 
lege and later president of the Roa- 
noke alumni chapter of the College 
of William and Mary. 

He has served as president of the 
Wise County, Tazewell County, 
and Roanoke County Teachers As- 
sociations, and as president of the 
VEA District M principals group. 





B. L. STANLEY 
(Continued from page 33) 


workshop committees for the State 
Department of Education since 
1930. He was vice-chairman, and 
later permanent chairman of the 
committee that prepared the 1942 
Manual of Administration for the 
High Schools of Virginia. He has 
taught in several summer sessions 
of Madison College and. has con- 
ducted two workshops for teachers 
in service at that institution. 

He has served as president of the 
Augusta County Teachers Associa- 
tion and also as president of the 
Harrisonburg Teachers Associa- 
tion. He was made a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa at the University 
of Virginia in 1923. He has served 
on numerous committees to eval- 
uate schools and was chairman of 
many of them. He is a member of 
the Virginia Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 
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The Harvard Report 


(Continued from page 12) 


American history and the problems 
of American life.’’ A strong, fac- 
tual course in American history is 
stressed. 

The view that elementary arith- 
metic will be sufficient mathematics 
for some students may surprise. 
[The point of view, however, is 
that secondary education continues 
elementary, college continues sec- 
yndary, and that the more ad- 
vanced should not be a repetition 
of the preparatory. When a stu- 
dent has received the necessary 
amount of training for his needs in 
any field, he need not continue in 
it. Algebra and demonstrative 
geometry should be required for 
college entrance. A course similar 
to the refresher course offered in 
many schools during the war is 
suggested for the customary solid 
geometry, trigonometry, and ad- 
vanced algebra of the senior year. 
General science and biology may 
properly be the only sciences the 
majority of high school students 
should study. Chemistry and 
physics may be offered for inter- 
ested students, but ‘‘a systematic 
presentation of basic concepts and 
principles of the physical sciences” 
would be preferable. Shop work 
is recommended for students plan- 
ning work in the sciences. 

Books and courses do not com- 
plete the work of the secondary 
school. The pupil’s mental and 
physical health, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities ‘“‘as an extension of’ the 
classroom, moral guidance “‘from 
our religious heritage’’ are within 
the scope of secondary school train- 
ing. A broad program of adult 
education is proposed. 

One is impressed by the broad, 
eminently fair position of the Har- 
vard report. The committee would 
undertake to strike the golden 
mean between a completely general 
education, as offered at St. John’s 
College, and unbridled specializa- 
tion. The arguments for general 
education are presented cogently, 
succinctly, without apology. Con- 
clusions are stated with admirable 
firmness, proposals are made in a 
spirit of courtesy, but with con- 
viction of their efficiency. The style 
is most readable; it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a committee re- 
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port expressed in so easy, smooth, Some colleges might with profit 
winsome a fashion were the evi- borrow the proposals for general 
dence not before the reader. If education at Harvard. General 
general education produces in the education courses cannot be easily 
student a disposition as equable as_ _ taught. In both secondary schools 
that displayed in this report, it will and colleges, the best in the in- 
prove its value. structional staff would be chal- 

It would be a worthwhile ex- lenged by this program. If the re- 
periment for some Virginia high sult is a better and more cultured 
schools to put into effect the sug- citizen, it will justify the experi- 
gestions for secondary schools. ment. 


‘ 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Guide to class discussions. A 40-page pamphlet, “Teaching 
About the United Nations’, has just been published by 
the N.E.A. This pamphlet gives you seven teaching 





outlines, as well as other helpful information. 


Radio Broadcasts. Many of the special United Nations 
broadcasts might prove adapted to classtoom listening 
and discussion. 


Scrapbooks. Newspaper and magazine articles, charts, 
photos, etc., might be compiled in scrapbook form as a 
year-long project coordinated with English, Art and 
Social Studies. 


Assembly programs. Many local civic organizations are pre- 


pared to supply speakers for assembly or club programs. 
. a = 


This information comes from Dr. Belmont Farley, Director of 
Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association. 


For further information about the pamphlet, or for a free 
copy of the U. N. Charter and definite assembly program 
suggestions, write directly to the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


We hope that the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
have found chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction. 











OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





DOWELL J. HOWARD 


Changes in Personnel 

Since the close of the school year 
1945-46, there have been numerous 
changes in personnel in positions of 
leadership in Virginia education. It is 
not possible for the Journal to report 
all of these, but an effort has been 
made to report as many as possible of 
the changes announced up to August 
15, when this copy was prepared for 


the press. 


Virginia Education 
Association 

Z. T. Kyle was elected president of 
the Virginia Education Association by 
the Board of Directors on June 14 to 
fill out the unexpired term of G, Tyler 
Miller, who had resigned to become 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Mr. Kyle was formerly prin- 
cipal of Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem, and is now Assistant Super- 
visor of Secondary Education in the 
State Department of Education. A 
sketch of Mr. Kyle is plished on 
page 11. 

Robert F. Williams became ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association on August 16. His 
selection by the Executive Committee 
was confirmed by the Board of Di- 
rectors at its meeting on August 4. 
Mr. Williams succeeded Henry G. Ellis 
who had served since December 1, 
1945, and who tendered his resigna- 
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tion early in the summer. A sketch of 
Mr. Williams is published on page 11. 


State Department of 
- Education 
G. Tyler Miller took office as the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
on June 15. His appointment to suc- 
ceed Dabney S. Lancaster was an- 
nounced by Governor Tuck on May 4. 
A sketch of Mr. Miller will be found 


on page 10. 


Dowell J. Howard was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction by State Superintendent Lan- 
caster last May after conference with, 
and at the request of, the incoming 
State Superintendent, G. Tyler Miller. 
He succeeded Walter $. Newman who 
resigned to become vice-president of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Howard is a native of Mary- 
land and received his B. S. degree from 
the University of Maryland in 1917 
and his M. A. degree from the same 
institution in 1926. He served as as- 
sistant State Boy’s Club Agent for the 
University of Maryland for approxi- 
mately two years after graduation. 
Upon his return from the U. S. Army 
of World War I, he was teacher of 
vocational agriculture at Boyce High 
School for four years, and teacher of 
vocational agriculture and principal, 
one year. He taught vocational agri- 
culture at Blacksburg High School in 
the practice teaching school of VPI 
one year. He was district supervisor 
of agricultural education in northern 
Virginia for nine years and for two 
years, 1930-31 and 1935-36, he was 
acting State supervisor of agricultural 
education. In 1935-42 he was assistant 
State supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion, and State supervisor from 1942 
until his appointment as assistant su- 
perintendent. 

Richard C. Haydon was selected 
for the newly created position of Sec- 
ond Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. This position is de- 
signed to coordinate the several divi- 
sions and supervisors of the State De- 
partment of Education, including the 
Division of School Libraries, Textbooks, 
and Teaching Materials, which are con- 
cerned directly with instruction. The 
appointment was announced by Su- 





R. C. HAYDON 


perintendent Miller immediately after 
the August meeting of the State Board 
of Education. 

Mr. Haydon is a native of Prince 
William County.. He was graduated 
from the University of Virginia with 
a B. S. degree in 1922 and received his 
M. A. degree there in 1935. He began 
his work in education as a teacher of a 
one-room school. Later he organized 
high school work in a rural school 
which later became the Occoquan High 
School of Prince William County. He 
served 
High School in Loudoun County, as 
athletic director of George Washington 
High School in Alexandria and as prin- 
cipal of that school. On July 1, 1925, 
he became division superintendent of 
schools for Prince William County in 


as principal of Round Hill 


which position he continued until he 
was appointed Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools for the State. He served 
two terms as a director of the Virginia 
Education Association and president 
of District H. 


Other changes and additions in the 
State Department include: 

Orville W. Wake, who came into 
the State Department last year as As- 
sistant Supervisor: of Secondary Edu- 
cation, has been promoted to Director 
of Elementary Education to succeed 
Robert F. Williams. 

Z. T. Kyle. formerly principal of 
Andrew Lewis High School, Salem, has 
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been appointed assistant supervisor of 
secondary education. 

Elizabeth Henson has been ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education. She has served as su- 
pervisor of elementary schools in a 
number of divisions in Virginia and 
has more recently been director of in- 
struction in Warwick County. Dur- 
ing the past summer she taught in the 
summer session at Madison College. 

G. Fred Poteet has been added to 
the Division of School Buildings as su- 
pervisor in charge of securing Excess 
ind Surplus Federal property, replac- 
ing Linscott Ballentine who returns to 
full time duty as supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education. Mr. Poteet, 
an A. B. of Roanoke College and an 
\. M. of the University of Virginia, 
was division superintendent of schools 
for Floyd County seven years and 
more recently has been engaged in 


private business. 


Division Superintendents 

R. QO. Nelson succeeds the late 
Joseph H. Saunders as superintendent 
of schools for Newport News. Dr. Nel- 
son holds an M. A. degree from Pea- 
body College and a Ph. D. from the 
University of Georgia. He was in edu- 
cational work in South Carolina until 
he became assistant superintendent of 
schools in Richmond. For the past year 
he has been superintendent of schools 
for Martinsville. 

M. L. Carper succeeds Dr. Nelson 
as superintendent of schools for Mar- 
tinsville. Mr. Carper holds a B. S. de- 
gree from Roanoke College and an 
A. M. from the University of Chicago. 
He has served as principal of Buchanan 
High School, as high school counselor 
at the College of William and Mary, 
as director of instruction in Norfolk 
County, and for the past year as super- 


M. L. CARPER 
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'W. R. BEAZLEY 


intendent of schools of Alleghany 
County. 

W. R. Beazley is the new super- 
intendent of schools for Alleghany 
County. Mr. Beazley holds a B. S. de- 
gree from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and an M. S. degree from the 
University of Virginia. His appoint- 
ment as superintendent is a promotion 
from the position of director of in- 
struction in the same county. Mr. 
Beazley is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the VEA and president of 
District F. 

Ray E. Reid became superintend- 
ent of schools for Amelia and Notto- 
way Counties on July 1, after serving 
for a brief time as acting superintend- 
ent. Mr. Reid is a B. S. and M. A. 
graduate of the College of William 
and Mary. He was prinicipal of Cople 
High School in Westmoreland County 
for ten years and the Blackstone High 
School for seven years. He is a director 
of the VEA and president of Dis- 
trict D. : 

Robert C. Jennings has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for 
Charlottesville to succeed G. Tyler 
Miller who resigned when he was ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Mr. Jennings holds 
B. S. and M. A. degrees from the 
College of William and Mary and has 
done graduate Columbia 
University. He has served as principal 
in Westmoreland and Augusta Coun- 
ties, and Norfolk city. He has been 
supervising principal of the Waynes- 
boro schools for the past nineteen 
years. 

Henry C. Groseclose, a native of 
Bland County, succeeds R. P. Rey- 
nglds as Division Superintendent of 
Schools for that county. Mr. Grose- 
close holds Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees from the Virginia Polytechnic In- 


work in 





RAY E. REID 


stitute. He served for a number of 
years as a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture and principal in public schools 
before returning to VPI as a member 
of the faculty of that institution. He 
also served for one year as supervisor 
of secondary education in the State 
Department of Education. Since 1928 
he has been professor of agriculture 
in the Extension Department of VPI. 
Howard R. Richardson became 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
Alexandria on July 1. Mr. Richardson 
is an A. B. graduate of Elon College, 
a M. A. of the College of William and 
Mary, and has done graduate work in 
George Washington University. After 
some years’ experience in Suffolk, he 
went to the Alexandria System as prin- 
cipal of the Jefferson High School. 
He served in this position seven years 
and then served as principal of the 
George ‘Washington High School until 
he became Assistant Superintendent. 


Directors of Instruction 


Chester M. Arehart has been ap- 
pointed Director of 
Botetourt County. He returns to the 


Instruction in 


school system of that county after an 
absence of more than three years in 
military service. He holds an A. B. 
degree from Lynchburg College and 
an A. M. degree from the University 
of Chicago. 
of years in the Buchanan High School 


He taught for a number 


and was principal of the Troutville 
High School for three years before he 
was called into military service. 

H. C. Barnes has been appointed 
Director of Instruction in Norfolk 
County. Mr. Barnes holds a B. S. degree 
from William and Mary College, a M. 
A. degree from Columbia University, 
and has done graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has had twen- 
ty-five years of experience as a high 


R. O. NELSON 














H. R. Richardson 


school principal, twenty-one of which 
were as principal of the Norview School 

in Norfolk County. Immediately be- 
' fore his appointment as director of in- 
struction, he was high school supervisor 
in Norfolk County. 


Charles E. Hagberg has been ap- 
pointed Director of Instruction in 
Pittsylvania County. Mr. Hagberg is 
an A. B. and M. A. graduate of the 
College of William and Mary and has 
done graduate work in the University 
of Connecticut. He taught political 
science in the College of William and 
Mary for two years and then had sev- 
eral years’ experience as a principal. 
This was terminated when he volun- 
teered his services in World War II. 
After three years’ military service, he 
returned to Pittsylvania County as 
high school supervisor. 

R. P. Reynolds resigned during 
the summer as division superintendent 
of schools in Bland County to accept 
an appointment as Director of Instruc- 
tion in Russell County. 

John F. Showalter becomes Di- 
rector of Instruction in Richmond 
City. Dr. Showalter had previously 


been Director of Research and Guid- 


H. C. Barnes 


John F, Showalter 


ance in the Richmond system. Be- 
fore coming to’ Richmond in January, 
1945, he was Director of Guidance at 
Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska, a school of about 4,000 
students. His public school experi- 
ence includes that of teacher, principal, 
and superintendent of small town 
schools. He holds M. A. and Ph. D. 
degrees from the University of Ne- 
braska, and has done. graduate work at 
the Universities of Colorado and Iowa. 
Dr. Showalter was elected president of 
the Virginia Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation at their April meeting. 

Eva Vaughn, formerly principal 
of the Jefferson Elementary School and 
part-time elementary supervisor in 
Pulaski County, has been appointed Di- 
rector of Instruction in that county. 


Principals 

Fred B. Dixon has been called 
from the superintendency of schools in 
East Lansing, Michigan to the princi- 
palship of John Marshall High School, 
Richmond—the largest high school in 
the State. : : 

Dr. Dixon holds B. S., M. A., and 
Doctor of Education degrees from 


Chester M. Arehart 


Charles E. Hagberg 


the University of Missouri. He has 
also done graduate work in the Co- 
lumbia University, Ohio State, and the 
University of Chicago. His experience 
in educational work includes teaching 
in colleges and universities, high school 
principalships, and superintendency of 
the East Lansing schools for two years. 
He has contributed numerous articles 
to national educational journals in the 
past ten years and has delivered ad- 
dresses to numerous educational con- 
ferences. 


Leslie E. Bush, for twenty years 
principal of the J. E. B. Stuart School, 
Richmond, has been appointed princi- 
pal of the Bainbridge Junior High 
School, Richmond. Mr, Bush is an 
A. B. and A. M. graduate of William 
and Mary College and had several years’ 
experience as principal of county 
schools before he came into the Rich- 
mond system in 1925. He is actively 
interested in the work of local and 
State educational associations and has 
rendered valuable service in both. 

Edgar G. Pruet will succeed How- 
ard R. Richardson as principal of the 
George Washington High School, Alex- 
andria. Mr. Pruet is a native of Ala- 
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bama and a graduate of the University 
of Alabama; he holds a M. A. degree 
from Peabody College. After eleven 
years’ experience in Alabama schools, he 
came to Pulaski, Virginia, as principal 
of the Pulaski High School in 1939 and 
continued in that position until his ap- 
pointment in Alexandria. 

M. H. Bell succeeds Z. T. Kyle as 
principal of the Andrew Lewis High 
School, Salem. Mr. Bell holds a Bach- 
elor’s degree from Lynchburg College 
and a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. After holding 
principalships in Bath and Pittsylvania 
Counties, he succeeded Harrington 
Waddell as principal of the Lexington 
High School. 

Vester M. Mulholland is the new 
principal of Matthew Whaley School, 
Williamsburg. Mr. Mulholland was 
educated at Duke University, with 
graduate work in that institution and 
in the University of North Carolina. 
He has served as a teacher and prin- 
cipal in North Carolina schools and 
was for six years principal of the high 
school in Greenville, North Carolina, 
before going into military service in 
1942. 

F. Berkley Glenn was appointed 
Supervising Principal of the Waynes- 
boro Schools to succeed R. C. Jennings, 
when Mr. Jennings resigned to become 
superintendent of schools in Charlottes- 
ville. Mr. Glenn holds a B. A. from 
the College of William and Mary and 
a M. A. from the University of Ten- 
nessee. He has been connected with the 
Waynesboro School System for some 
twelve years. The supervising princi- 
palship involves the administration and 
supervision of all of the schools of the 
town of Waynesboro. 


Other New Principals 


Among the other appointments to 
important principalships in the State 
reported up to August 15 are the fol- 
lowing: 

Arthur J. Parr, Jr., a B. A. of 
Randolph-Macon College and M. A. 
of the University of Virginia, succeeds 
Ray E. Reid as principal of the Black- 
stone High School, and Robert P. 
Via, an A. B. of Lincoln Memorial 
University, becomes principal of the 
Burkeville High School. 

O. A, Norton, after three years 
in the armed forces, returns as principal 
of the Amelia High School. 

Herman L, Firebaugh, a grad- 
uate of the University of Virginia, is 
the new principal of the Mathews High 
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School. 

William R. Garland, an A. B. of 
Roanoke College and an A. M. of 
Peabody College, succeeds Edgar G. 
Pruet as principal of the Pulaski High 
School. 

Miss Margaret Clifton, an A. B. 
of Emory and Henry College and a 
M. A. of Columbia University has 
been appointed principal of the Jeffer- 
son School in Pulaski, and Ralph E. 
Hotz, a B. S. of Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, has been appointed 
principal of the Pico Terrace Elemen- 
tary School in the same county. 

In Norfolk County, Milton C. 
Hollingsworth has been appointed 
principal of the Broad Creek Village 
Schools and Walter E. Campbell 
principal of the combined Great Bridge- 
Hickory High Schools. 

Major Joseph A. Pickard, an 
A. B. of Mercer University and M. Ed. 
of the University of Georgia, will suc- 
ceed W. T. McCullough as principal 
of the Robert E. Lee Junior High 
School in Lynchburg. 

Colonel T. R. Sinclair, a former 
division superintendent of schools in 
Bath County, is the new principal of 
the Randolph-Henry High School, 
Charlotte. 

In Halifax County, M. U. Leete 
has been appointed principal of the 
Halifax High School, P. T. Atkins- 
son, Jr., principal at Clover, and 
Francis A. Burrass principal of 
Wilson Memorial School. 

Joseph Rotella, for many years 
principal of the Battlefield Park High 
School, Hanover County, has been 


_ named Assistant Principal of the High- 


land Springs High School in Henrico 
County. 


Other Appointments 


In the Richmond City System, Dr. 
Louise P. Weisiger, assistant prin- 
cipal of Thomas Jefferson High School, 
has been appointed Director of Re- 
search and Guidance, succeeding Dr. 
John F. Showalter who became Di- 
rector of Instruction, and Ludwell 
E. Sherman has been made Acting 
Director of Physical Education. J. 
Taylor Robinson, for many years 
teacher of mathematics and assistant 
principal of John Marshall High 
School, has been called to the faculty 
of Randolph-Macon College as instruc- 
tor in mathematics. 

Dr. Edward F. Overton who has 
served in the public school system of 
the State as teacher, principal, and di- 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films announces an innovation 
in the field of visual education— 
a teacher-training film that 
shows accepted procedures for 
utilizing the classroom film. 


This new sound motion pic- 
ture — “Using the Classroom 
Film’’— presents clearly and 
dramatically the methods for in- 
tegrating film content with the 
regular classroom curriculum 
and with other teaching tools 
and methods. 

“Using the Classroom Film” 
shows steps in the preparation 
before viewing a film, screening 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of results. It portrays 
the procedures which have 
grown out of long research 
studies, and which have been 
carefully tested under practical 
situations. 

Modern educators will wish 
to see this film. Drop a card to 
us today. We will be glad to call 
and arrange a demonstration for 
teachers at your convenience. 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 

3611 Seminary Avenue 

Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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Thousands of Teachers Like Her 
Do Their Best Work With 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Teachers over America who use Webster Workbooks have learned that the quick, 
efficient, and economical help these books give assures better results. Pupils, 
too, have expressed their delight with these sound, practical books. More than 
100 titles in the fields of reading, arithmetic, English, geography, social studies, 
health, and safety 






WEBSTER LANGUAGE 
This series of text-workbooks provides a complete, basic course 
in language that will contribute immediately to the success of 
your language program. Each book combines learning, expression- 
al, and practice material. A careful balance is maintained between 
oral and written activities, and between practice and creative 
opportunity. Grade 1 List Price 32, Grade 2 List Price .28, 
Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 List price .48, Grades 7 and 8 List price 
.60, Grade 9 List price .72. 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
A revised, stepped-up series for grades 1-8. Abundant drill and 
problem material, supplementary practice exercises for those who 
need extra help, excellent explanatory material: which relieves 
the teacher of much supervision, generous spacing for necessary 
computations, and two convenient scoring systems make these 
most usable books. Grades 1, 96 pages. Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8 128 pages. Grade 1 List price .28 Grades 2-8 List price .32. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Study Guides in Geography that make geography a fascinating 
subject. These workbooks meet every economic, industrial, 
and commercial demand of the present day and fit in with any 
textbook or geographical reader you use. Grades 3 through 7 
List price .32 to .56 
FOUNDATION MATHEMATICS 
A thorough course in the fundamentals of mathematics to prepare 
the student for the ordinary computations of adult life. This 
book is suitable for a review of arithmetic, as an alternative for 
algebra, or to provide fundamental practice in a course with Home 
and Job Mathematics as the basic text. 256 pages. List price .80. 


J. W. BLAND, Alberta, Virginia, Representative 
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Send for the 1946 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ay ————4 WEBSTER WORKBOOK 
7 Catalog NOW! 
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rector of instruction in Fredericksburg 
and later in Charlottesville, has ac- 
cepted appointment as Professor of 
Education and Dean of the Summer 
School at the University of Richmond. 


Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 
who for a number of years has been 
jointly employed by the County of 
Albemarle and the University of Vir- 
ginia, serving as Director of Instruc- 
tion for Albemarle County, is now 
giving his full time to duties at the 
University. 

Joel T. Kidd has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the Red Hill High School in 
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Albemarle County to enter private 
business at Buckingham. 

Miss Maxine B. Head, formerly 
of Norfolk County School System, has 
been appointed Elementary Supervisor 
for the Divisions of James City, Charles 
City, and New Kent Counties. 

Miss Pearl H. Asher has been ap- 
pointed Psychologist for the Norfolk 
County System, and H. C. Paxson 
has been appointed Director of Recrea- 
tion and Physical Education in the same 
system. 


Retirements 
Resignations of educators who have 


long rendered valuable service in Vir- 
ginia education anneunced during the 
summer include the following: 

Professors William E. Gilbert 
and William R. Bowers of Radford 
College. These two professors were 
honored by their colleagues of the 
faculty at a testimonial dinner at the 
Governor Tyler Hotel, Radford, on 
the evening of June 4. 

Miss Loula C. Powell has retired 
after serving 52 years in Midlothian 
District of Chesterfield County and 
Mrs. Corinth M. Stratton after a 
service of 40 years, the last 27 of 
which were in Midlothian District. 

Retiring from the Lynchburg Public 
School System after a combined length 
of service totaling 222'2 years to youth 
of Virginia and 175'% years to youth 
of Lynchburg are: Miss Claudine 
Kizer, librarian; Miss Lilian Ma- 
hood, teacher of English; Miss Mary 
Patterson, teacher of Social Studies; 
and W. T. MeCullough, principal, 
all of Robert E. Lee Junior High 
School; C. M. Abbott and Miss 
Fannie Wright, both teachers of 
History in E. C. Glass High School. 














W. R. WRIGGLESWORTH 
William R. Wrigglesworth for 


29 years Division Superintendent of 
Schools for Amelia and Nottoway 
Counties, has been forced by ill health 
to give up his duties. The loss of his 
service will be keenly felt not only by 
the school in his division but also by 
State education in general, particularly 
by the group of division superintend- 
ents of schools. The JouRNAL hopes to 
publish some account of Mr. Wriggles- 
worth’s work and contribution in a 
later issue. 
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Dean William L. Prince has re- 
tired after 26 years as a member of the 
staff of the University of Richmond. 
Mr. Prince’s educational work of nearly 
a half century includes service in the 
public school system of the State as a 
teacher in rural schools, as. principal of 
the Greenville County High School, 
Emporia, as superintendent of Henrico 
County schools and as supervisor of 
secondary education in the State De- 
partment of Education. 


IN MEMORIAM 
William Linden Allen 


The Greensville County Teachers 
Association records with sorrow the 
passing of William Linden Allen, head 
of the mathematics department of the 
Greensville County High School, on 
March 23, 1946. 

Mr. Allen, who joined our group in 
August, 1945, quickly won the esteem 
and friendship of our teachers by his 
admirable teaching gifts, his whole- 
hearted interest in the school program, 
his high professional standards, his 
gracious and winsome personality. He 
was loyal to the school, keenly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the pupils, de- 
In his life and 


teaching, he was an ornament to the 


voted to his duty. 


educational profession. 

To his family, the association extends 
its sympathy. In Mr. Allen’s passing, 
the members feel deeply the loss of a 
true and beloved friend and an hon- 
ored associate. 

Adopted by the Greensville County 
Association, May 6, 1946. 

BERNICE Loenr, President. 


Mabel Virginia Barham 
Whereas, the Newport News Educa- 
tion Association mourns the loss of 
Miss Mabel V. 
years a teacher in the Newport News 
High School and a loyal member of 


Barham, for twenty 


this association; and 

Whereas, Miss Barham was endowed 
with a strong personality, nobility of 
purpose, courage of spirit and devo- 
tion to duty; and 

Whereas, Miss Barham was a faith- 
ful friend who commanded the respect 
and admiration of her fellow teachers; 
and 

Whereas, Miss Barham was a superior 
teacher, loved and respected by her 
pupils whom she served tirelessly, giv- 
ing them more than mere instruction; 
and 

Whereas, Miss Barham was valued by 
her pupils for her fine sense of justice 


and honesty, for her sincere interest 
and faith in them, for her character 
that inspired them to attain outstand- 
ing achievement; therefore 

Be it resolved, That this association 
express its deep feeling of loss and ac- 
knowledge its appreciation for the 
many fine influences her life exem- 
plified; and 

Resolved, That the sympathy of this 
association be expressed to her family 
in its grief and loneliness. 

‘Be it further resolved, That a copy 
of these resolutions be included in the 
minutes of the Newport News Educa- 
tion Association; that copies be sent to 


her family, to the School Board of the 
City of Newport News, to the Times 
Herald, to the Daily Press and to the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Anne V. Parker, Beulah C. Brasher, 
Elma Free, Chairman: Committee on 
Resolutions. 


Ruth Frances Campbell 

Whereas, we the members of Cul- 
peper County Education Association, 
feel deeply the passing of Miss Ruth 
Frances Campbell, on November 29, 
1945; and 

Whereas, Miss Campbell had taught 
32 years, 31 of which had been in 











SUPERINTENDENTS— 


. Should encourage all teachers to secure full details 


relative to our income protection plan. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS— 


Should consider it one of their important 


teachers welfare projects. 


NEW TEACHERS— 


Now are entitled to 


special concessions. 


VIRGINIA TEACHERS have received more than 
$375,000.00 under the Teacher Group Plans of the 


Washington National Insurance Company. 


Remove the economic shock of illness and in- 


jury the modern way. Many plans available. 


R. T. Collins—Group Supervisor 


Washington National Insurance Company 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 























For National Rehabilitation 


“Ice Cream... 
how nutritious!’’... you 
know how delicious! 








In addition to its delicious flavor... 
aside from its delightful welcome cool- 
ness ...Ice Cream provides impor- 
tantamounts ofa number of nutrients: 


Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source 
of Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vita- 
min G) and contains other vitamins 
found in milk. 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for 
strong bones and teeth, is supplied 
abundantly by Ice Cream. 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts of proteins... of the 
same high quality as those found in 
milk. 

All of these nutrients provide health 
and well being. 

Ice Cream makes a leading con- 
tribution to our national rehabilita- 
tion program and to raising every- 
one’s morale. For it combines almost 
universal taste appeal with a generous 
supply of protective and health-build- 
ing elements. 








c----— SESS ORES Oe SE FES Nee Sew eres 1 
] “Ice Cream—Let’s Find out about It,” the | 
story of a visit to an ice cream plant for inter- 
| mediate grades. Sample | 
| copy, sent on request. | 

Teachers supplement in- 

cluded. Write: Nationa 
| cluded. Write: National 
Le TTT North Casein 
| Screet, Chicago 6, Illinois. DAIRY | 
| etwas mibenisensainilanalll —— i_- 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national 
health through a better understanding of dairy foods and 


their use. 
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Culpeper High School, being assistant 
principal from 1919 to 1945, and at 
the time of her death head of the 
mathematics department, treasurer of 
the school, and senior sponsor; and 
Whereas, she was serving as _presi- 
dent of the Culpeper County Educa- 
tion Association, had been former vice- 
president of District H Education As- 
sociation, and had served on many com- 
mittees in the district association; 
therefore be it 
Resolved, that we express our sense 
of loss in the death of Miss Campbell 
whom we held in such high esteem; and 
That we pay tribute to her, whose 
memory will live on in her lasting 
contributions to our school system. 
Respectfuly submitted, R. R. Tol- 
bert, Mary Ross, Mary George Bolen, 


Chairman. 





Recess Activity 
(Continued from page 23) 

tures of the teams, we charged 
twelve cents admission for the 
championship game. Over five 
hundred pupils came to the game. 
Many others wanted to come but 
there was no more space in the 
gym. ° 

The secret of the success of this 
plan is to organize the boys’ leagues 
so that the competition will be 
strong. At one time just before 
the end of the season, four teams 
were tied for first place in the large 
boys’ league. I helped the large 
boys individually, but I did not 
try to influence their team play. 
Each team designed its own de- 
fense and offense. I tried to teach 
them the different types of offenses 
and defenses. As a result, I have 
many good prospects for the high 
school varsity squad next year. 

The outstanding points of the 
large boys’ league are these: (1) 
The boys have learned to play to- 
gether as a unit, not as individuals. 
This we know is essential in any 
game. (2) They have learned to 
know the meaning of true sports- 
manship in competition. (3) They 
have learned to respect the referee, 
regardless of who he is. The boys 
in the league officiated in all games. 





You are a Citizen 
Be Sure to Register 
and Vote 


Citizenship Committee 


VEA 
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SEPTEMBER 1946—Busy days ahead— 
schools open this year with the greatest 
increase in enrollment in a century. 


Pwr 
WINSTON WORKBOOKS in arithmetic, 
reading, geography, dictionaries, lan- 
guages, algebra, geometry, history, so- 
cial studies, science and commercial 
subjects are available for shipment the 
day your requisition is received. 

i 
PEDOMETER readings show that we 
average 18,098 steps per day. How do 


you rate? tui 


FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL, a beginner’s 
workbook in Easy GrowTH In READING 
series, can be used the first day in school 
with any series of readers. This large 
workbook requiring minimum teacher 
supervision is a definite contribution to 
the reading readiness program. 

Orne 
ETYMOLOGIES fully and accurately pre- 
sented furnish but one of the many rea- 
sons why colleges everywhere are chang- 
ing to THe Winston Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition. If the etymology is known, 
Winston gives it; if it is unknown, 
WINSTON says so. 

oe 
“BEAUTY unadorned is beauty most 
adorned,” sang the poet. Girls of today 
have a different theme, for in 1945 
alone they purchased over 120,000,000 
lipsticks. aw 
“BRAVO, Monsieur de Sauzé! Votre 
nouveau livre fera une fois de plus la 
joie et des éléves et des professeurs,”’ 
applaud French teachers when they 
refer to Dr. de Sauzé’s Nouveau 
Cours PratiquE Dre Francais Pour 
COMMENCANTS. 

PIE 
NYLONS are better than ever—if you 
can find them. Fibers for elasticity are 
being tested by sound waves, and only 
threads which resound with a very high 
note are used in manufacture. 

i 
VITALIZE, socialize, individualize your 
arithmetic program through ARrITHME- 
tic We Usg, Grades 2-9. 

Sy i ie 
FIRST major newspaper story via radio 
emanated from Labrador thirty-seven 
years ago this September 6. Admiral 
R. E. Peary used the air waves to an- 
nounce to the world, “Stars and Stripes 
nailed to the Pole.” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
folie \clome ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
' LOS ANGELES 15 Ife] tel, hie) 
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YOUNG AMERICA GOES 


back to the books 


Miller & Rhoads . . . seven floors dedicated to making life happy 
for the school crowd, from the Street Floor Book Section complete 


with reference, parallel and pleasure books to the fashion floors 


for students and teachers. 


& 
Willy sf (, “THE SHOPPING CENTER” 
RICHMOND (17), VIRGINIA 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


g 
The popula The Post War Baby: 


Copy Kile SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


ninco me Klearite Spirit Duplicator 


100 BRILLIANT COPIES FOR 5 CENTS IN 
TWO MINUTES FROM ONE ORIGINAL 
WRITING. 70 DRY COPIES PER MINUTE a 2 aes 
OVER 300 COPIES FROM ONE MASTER USES SAME SUP- 
PRINTS FIVE COLORS AT ONE TIME PLIES AS COPY- 
TYPING, HAND WRITING, TRACING OR RITE —IS HAND 
DRAWINGS DUPLICATED. MASTERS MAY FED. 
BE SAVED FOR RERUNS. CORRECTIONS NOT A HIGH 
MADE WITH PENCIL ERASER. ‘100% ROLL- Sp EE D PRE CI 
ER MOISTENING — NO WICKS — NO PUMPS os ae “ have 
SION MACHINE 
LIKE THE COPY- 


TO FLOOD. POST CARD SIZE TO 9” x 14”— 
RITE BUT WILL 








EXACT REGISTRATION 




















| ee mg $167.50 Incl. Tax $41.50 © DO A SWELL 
Incl. Tax JOB. 
Four Easy Steps— . 
TYPE,DRAW| TEAR OFF CARBON =| DOIN we A GENUINE SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 






OR HAND AT PERFERATION 








Wa 4 


DUPLICATING . “% Prints up to 9” x 15” paper. Only 3 moving parts. 
WERE [asses] Welded all steel. Finished in nickel and baked enamel. 
Ball bearing roller. Boxed complete with simple direc- 








tions. Easier and cheaper to work than gelatin heckto- 


graph. Parcel post 22 lbs. SAVES ENOUGH ON 


PAPER 
‘EDAX Y STENCILS AND INK TO PAY FOR ITSELF. 
WA 





/ VISUAL EDUCATION IN EVERY SCHOOL 
70 DRY- BRIGHT COPIES PER MINUTE! ROOM AT THIS LOW PRICE! 


TURAN CRANK 











Play Diagrams in colors for entire squad are easy on the spirit duplicator. 


FOOTBALL COACHES: 





NIAGARA STENCIL DUPLICATORS 


WORLD’S FASTEST AND MOST ACCURATE 


USES STANDARD STENCILS AND INKS 





HAIRLINE REGISTRATION 

FEEDS 500 SHEETS IN ONE LOADING 
AUTOMATIC ELEVATING FEED TRAY 
CLOSED DRUM—INKS AUTOMATICALLY 
ACCURATE AND POSITIVE PULL-FEED 
FEEDS PAPER OR CARDS 2%” to 16” 


SAVES MONEY ON PAPER (Feeds cheap 
paper at top speed—thick or thin— 
rough or smooth) 








HAND OR 
ELECTRIC 














HAND MODELS CAN BE 
ELECTRIFIED 
LATE ~ > . ° 
e's, Niagara Pure Cellulose Stencils 3.00 qu. 
Niagara Pre-War Quality Ink 2.25 |b. 
§ y 


LESS 10% IN DOZEN LOTS 














RICHMOND OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


816-818 East Main Street, Richmond, Va. Call THos. A. Sransett, Phone: 7-3054 
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For Your Information 





The Gifted Child is in some re- 
spects a most neglected individual in 
the school system. He is a problem 
child no less than some unfortunate 
ones who are more frequently re- 
garded as problem children. It is 
clearly the responsibility of the school 
to give children possessing outstand- 
ing abilities every opportunity for 
maximum development of their pow- 
ers in their elementary and secondary 
school years. 

A contribution toward meeting this 
special responsibility is the 1946 Bulle- 
tin, No. 1, of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, “Curriculum Ad- 
justments for Gifted Children” by 
Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist in 
the Education of Exceptional Children. 
The material in it is the outgrowth 
of a conference composed of teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, clinicians, 
and guidance specialists called to con- 
sider the problems of gifted children. 
The bulletin will be of real service 
to all school people concerned with 
developing a suitable program for those 
who will be the leaders of tomorrow 
in various activities of life. 

Student Government Leader- 
ship functions best under effective 
sponsorship. “Preparation for Student 
Government Leadership Through the 
Training of Sponsors” by Edgar G. 
Johnston, of the School of Education 
of the University of Michigan, is an 
interesting article on the subject cir- 
culated with the compliments of the 
National Self-Government Committee, 
Inc., 80 Broadway, New York 5. 
Copies are available to teachers and 
students upon request. Requests should 
be directed to Sophia Pollack, Secre- 
tary. 

Rural School Charter Day will 
be observed on Friday, October 4, 
1946, the second anniversary of the 
first White House Conference on Rural 
Education. It is designed to focus at- 
tention on the educational needs of 
rural children and youth and the still 
unsolved problems of rural education. 
Materials giving specific suggestions for 
observing the day may be obtained 
from the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Rural South is the title of 
a valuable bibliography and reading 
guide for community leaders, pub- 
lished by the Southern Rural Life 
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Council, a cooperative project spon- 
sored by four Nashville, Tennessee, in- 
stitutions. The purpose of the Coun- 
cil is to utilize available resources of 
all types in developing a comprehen- 
sive, continuing program of commu- 
nity development, with particular em- 
phasis on rural communities. 


Studies of Local School Sys- 
tems undertaken cooperatively by 
school people and laymen usually re- 
sult in improved systems. Persons in- 





terested in such studies will find 
“Guides for County and Local Studies 
of Education in Florida” helpful. This 
guidebook is designed for use either 
in local school communities or in coun- 
ty school systems. It should prove 
useful to sponsoring committees, study 
groups, school officials, and individuals. 
The chapter on suggestions for using 
the guidebook is particularly helpful. 
Copies may be obtained for 35¢ (25¢ 
for ten or more) from Edgar L. 
Morphet, Executive Secretary, Florida 
Citizens Committee on Education, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. 




















PEPSI-COLA HITs THE SPOT 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and 
Washington, D. C. 

















The Student Cooperative As- 
sociation’s State convention will be 
held this year at the Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, Va., on No- 
vember 1 and 2. Hampton Davis, a 
senior at Thomas Jefferson’ High 
School, is State President of the SCA 
and he is determined that the State 
Convention to be held at his school 
will be the best ever offered. The 
program committee has been working 
on the plans during the summer months 
for an excellent program. 

The general theme of the Conven- 
tion is What Youth Thinks. For con- 





CHILDREN 
LOVE THIS 
NEW EASY 


Here‘s an easier, better, 

happier way to teach Music 

to grade students—a method 
scientifically developed and 
tested for years in classrooms 
throughout America. Teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch 
perception and solfeggio 
easily, enjoyably. 
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this EASY Teaching Plan 


“How to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 


Music Classes’’— tells how to organize and direct 

your first Song wh classes, how to interest parents; 

gives the famous “ Beat Response Method”’; starts 

tet on the fun route to success in m music. 
this poche book. Use it. Results will win you the 

praise and of pee. their parents, and your 

school officials. ia Noo gations. Mail this coupon, or 

a postal, today. 

THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 

(Division of C. G. Conn Ltd.) 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicago 5, Illinois 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY I 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicago 5, Il. ! 
Gentlemen: I want toread your book “How 

to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 
Music Classes.” Please send my free copy, and 
literature describing the Song Flute. This places 
me under no obligation. 

Name 
Address. 
Town State 
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venience of discussion the theme has 
been divided into two parts: 1—Build- 
ing a Democratic School Life On What 
Youth Thinks, II—Building a Demo- 
cratic World On What Youth Thinks. 
Discussion groups, as well as all gen- 
eral meetings, will be conducted by 
the student delegates. Along with 
some serious thinking on the part of 
the students, some fun and inspira- 
tion have been provided. There will 
be a banquet for the delegates fol- 
lowed by a dance in the gymnasium. 
The Governor and other State and 
National officials have accepted invi- 
tations to the banquet. Dr. Douglas 
S. Freeman, author of the SCA obli- 
gation that is repeated by many thou- 
sands of students every month, will 
talk on the subject “An Interpretation 
of the SCA Obligation.” 

Since each local SCA will be allowed 
to send only four delegates, these dele- 
gates should be selected right away and 
their names sent to Miss Freida Koontz. 


Bibliography of Books for 
Children is a 100-page bulletin list- 
ing some 900 selected and approved 
books for children ages 2 to 14, show- 
ing the name and address of the pub- 
lisher, the author, publication date, 
price, age level and a brief annotation. 

It can be used as a working tool 
and reference source by educators and 
students and a guide for parents in the 
selection of books. 

This 1946 revised edition was com- 
piled by LuVerne Crabtree Walker and 
Herbert S. Zim, and is published by 
Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, 
D. C., Price 75¢. In lots of 25 or 
more, 65¢. 

Conservation Materials available 
to schools. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Forest Service has 
recently issued two publications 07 free 
and inexpensive materials in the field 
of natural resources: Forestry, List No. 
43, and Material of Interest to Teach- 

These bulletins may be secured by 
writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Teachers’ “Bill of Rights.” 
Twelve ways to make teaching more 
attractive and solve the shortage of 
good teachers have been outlined by 
Raleigh Schorling, professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Michigan 
School of Education, in what he has 
termed the teachers’ “Bill of Rights”. 

“The prospects of getting enough 
good teachers in the next decade are 


Here's how, you can 
PROTECT your income 


Thousands of teachers, members of 
TPU, know their income is protected 

. they know their P-H (Peerless 
Hospital) Certificate provides com- 
plete protection against extra ex- 
pense or salary loss due to injuries 
or illness—and for only a few cents 
a day! Let TPU help YOU pay doc- 
tor, medicine and hospital bills as 
well as provide additional benefits 
for accidents, confining illness, con- 
valescence, or a non-confining sick- 
ness. And there’s a 50% increase in 
benefits when you're confined to the 
hospital. Over $7,500,000 has already 
been paid in benefits to members. 
Find out more about this “individual” 
protection that safeguards your earn- 
ings . . . mail this coupon today! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA, 


Please send me complete information about 
the P-H Certificate. 


Name 

Address. 

Cily..... 

NEE s5s->senoccoranttia. ; 


Send information for 
TEACHER [_] NON-TEACHER [| 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection: 
by CCBA under same management as TPU.. 


PROTECTION: 
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poor,” Professor Schorling asserts. 
“The fact is that many able young 
persons now in training are rejecting 
teaching as a career. Salary is an issue 
but there are at least 11 other issues 
why young people turn away from 
teaching. Most of these relate to work- 
ing conditions.” 

His “Bill of Rights” is as follows: 

1. The right to teach classes that 
are not too large, in general from 10 
to 20 pupils. 

2. The right to have time in the 
school day for planning. 

3. The right to a 45-hour week di- 
vided into 15 hours of teaching, 15 
hours of planning and pupil guidance, 
and 15 hours of sponsoring extra-cur- 
ricular activities, participating in com- 
munity activities and grading written 
work. 

4. The right to an adequate amount 
of helpful and constructive supervision. 

5. The right to adequate compen- 
sation for the full year of 52 weeks. 

6. The right to have good materials 
and enough of them. 

7. The right to work in a room 
that, with the help of students, can be 
made pleasant and appropriate to the 
tasks to be learned. 

8. The right to the same personal 
liberties which other respectable citi- 
zens assume for themselves as a matter 
of course. Many communities impose 
petty restrictions and prohibitions on 
their teachers. 

9. The right to an externship, which 
would be a year of perhaps half-time 
teaching with an opportunity to gain 
experience in a variety of tasks and to 
study the school and community as a 
whole. 

10. The right to a realistic program 
of in-service education. 


11. The right to participate in 
modifying the curriculum and meth- 
ods, and in formulating school policies. 

12. The right to keep from being 
lost in the profession. This would mean 
systematic provision for continued 
recognition of growth in the service. 

“The World Within the Atom” 
is the title of a 32-page illustrated Lit- 
tle Science Series booklet, issued by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
It gives science students a concise, easy- 
to-understand account of the recent de- 
velopments in atomic energy. It gives 
important background information on 
nuclear physics. Copies for distribu- 
tion in the classroom are available 
free from School Service, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 
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1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Future Teachers of America’s 
1946 Yearbook, published by the 


National Education Association, is 





observed May 4, 1946 to May 4, 1947. 
It contains a brief biographical sketch 
of Horace Mann and one of his fa- 
mous orations, “The Teacher’s Mo- 


tives”. This address was delivered in 
Cincinnati, Ohio in 1858 and was one 


dedicated to Horace Mann and marks 
the sesquicentennial of his birth to be 








By Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 
READING 


At the Educational Clinic at Boston University and in many school 
systems, Dr. Donald D. Durrell and his co-workers have studied 
thousands of children, following up some cases for a period of sev- 
eral years. hey have analyzed the special skills prerequisite for suc- 
cess in beginning reading and have provided the exact and specific 
practice needed. These materials were tried out under varied condi- 
tions in many classrooms. The program is readily adaptable to the 
wide range of ability and pre-school experience of any beginning 
group. 


WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 
FRIENDS OF OURS 


For reading readiness in kindergarten or grade one 





READY TO READ 
BUILDING WORD POWER 
For beginning reading or remedial work 





IMPROVEMENT OF BASIC READING ABILITIES 
A comprehensive teacher’s book 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York * C. G. Bailey, Box 170, Richmond 












FREES etal! Fatty! 
: SHOE HISTORY 


¢ 63 Authentic Illustrations! 

® 36 Fact-Packed Pages! 

® Shoe Oddities from All Parts of 
the World! 
Valuable reference for teachers; grade and 
high school students. Widely used as 
source material for interesting writing 
assignments. Offered free to schools for 
student use by Peters Shoe Company. 
Check number of copies wanted, and send 
coupon NOW! 

pinentepecmeynancs MAIL COUPON TODAY! -------------- 


Peters Shoe Company 
Division of International Shoe Company 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


Please send___free copies of your valuable book, 
“SHOES THRU THE AGES” to 

Teacher’s Name__ 
School 
Address = a 
ES a aed 
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“SHOES THU THE AGES 























of the popular lectures of that day, 
having been delivered at over 30 teach- 
ers conventions in seven different 
states. 

The 1946 FTA yearbook contains 
a record of the 150 FTA chapters and 
the names of the 4,438 members—a 
larger membership than in any previous 
year since FTA was founded 8 years 
ago. It is prepared under the direc- 
tion of Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman 
of the National Committee, FTA, and 
editor of the NEA Journal. A copy of 
the yearbook is given to each member 
as part of FTA services. To others it 
sells for $1 per copy. A file of these 
valuable yearbooks should be in the li- 
brary of every school that prepares 
teachers. 

There are 3 FTA chapters in Vir- 
ginia, as follows: 

State Teachers College, Farmville; 
J. P. Wynne, head, department educa- 
tion and philosophy, sponsor; member- 
bership, 44. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; Tru- 
delle W. Wimbush, assistant director, 
extension, and Eva C. Mitchell, direc- 
tor, elementary education, sponsors; 
membership, 79, Victory Honor Roll. 


Radford College, Radford; Frances 
Hudgens, supervisor, McGuffey Train- 












































ing School, sponsor; membership, 34. 

Safety Education. A 20-year 
downward trend in accidental deaths 
of 5-to-14-year-olds has been reversed 
and accidental deaths in this age group 
are again on the increase. This fact 
gives particular significance to the first 
post-war National Safety Congress and 
Exposition which will be held in Chi- 
cago October 7-11 under National 
Safety Council sponsorship. 


Eleven meetings, dealing with safety 
education at the elementary, second- 
ary and collegiate levels, have been 
planned for school and college dele- 
gates. There will be special meetings 
for physical educators, home econom- 
ists, school shop teachers and driver 
education and training teachers. Safe- 
ty in school planning and maintenance, 
and safety in school bus operation also 
will be discussed. 

President Truman’s Highway Safety 
Conference will be the subject of a 
general meeting where classroom teach- 
ers and practical school administra- 
tors will tell how they have put the 
recommendations of the conference 
into practice in school situations. 

The National Committee on Higher 
Education will report on the work in 
safety education being done by the 


American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council. 

Of particular importance this year 
will be the meeting on driver educa- 
tion and training since there is a grow- 
ing demand for instruction in driving 
in high schools all over the nation. 

The Traffic and Transportation, 
Home, Farm and Women’s divisions of 
the Council have announced meetings 
which also will be of interest to school 
people. 

Sponsored Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials are available to schools in in- 
creasing quantities. This presents sig- 
nificant and difficult problems. Spon- 
sor is an euphemism for advertiser. 
Schools cannot be interested in pro- 
moting the interests of advertisers. 
Yet, they cannot fail to give the pupils 
the benefit of much valuable instruc- 
tional material available without cost 
to the schools. An interesting analy- 
sis of the problem was made by a con- 
ference of numerous leaders in the field 
of Audio-Visual Education which met 
in Detroit last April in conjunction 
with the Michigan Audio-Visual Con- 
ference. Conclusions of this conference 
were published under the title “A 
Suggested Policy With Regard to Spon- 

















To Help You In Helping Your Pupils Become 
ALERT, THOUGHTFUL, COMPETENT Readers 


THE THINK - and - DO BOOKS 


by Wiiit1aM S. Gray and Marion MoNnrROoE 


Grades One through Eight 


















The Think-and-Do Books are an integral part of the new BASIC READING 
PROGRAM, functioning with the Readers to extend reading skills, to introduce 
new ideas, and to give children broader opportunities to become fluent, independent, 
and thoughtful readers. 


In addition, the Workbooks serve an important function in helping the teacher keep 
a close check on the progress of each one of her pupils—his success in mastering the 
basic vocabulary, his growing power in reading, his ability to grasp and use the ideas 
gained in reading. 


—> + <> + 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 East Twenty-Third Street . New York 10, New York 
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English Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis 


Independent of textbooks, this series presents a well- 
rounded language program with emphasis on essentials. 
Outstanding features: abundance of grammar; careful 
grading; teaching of only one step at a time; rich pro- 
vision for individual differences. For efficient teaching, 
the major aspects of the program are broken into their 
component parts and each part is developed fully, main- 
tained, reviewed, and tested thoroughly. 


Planned Dictionary Programs 


Handbook for Webster’s Students Dictionary 


Starting with inventory tests, this workbook teaches the 
yronunciation, spelling, and definition of words in exercises 
replete with interest, pleasure, and profit. 


Quiz on Words 


[hese workbooks present many varied exercises and tests 
of all kinds to increase word power and correct usage. 


Vocabulary Quiz 


Effective and Jimesauing Werktbooks 


Adventures in Arithmetic 


Teachers like the careful grade placement of topics, the 
simple presentation of number relationships, the excellent 
diagnostic tests and remedial work found in this series. 


Upton 


Short Course in Computation Upton 


Providing improvement tests, diagnostic tests, and reme- 
dial work, this flexible workbook reviews, with clear ex- 
planations, the fundamental operations of arithmetic. 


Air Navigation Workbook 
A Course in Graphic Mathematics Bradley-Upton 


This workbook is excellent to ee classes in geom- 
etry, algebra, trigonometry, and general mathematics. 


Exercises in English Grammar 
With Tests and Key Lockwood 


Adaptable to any textbook or method, this workbook pro- 
vides material for mastery of the essential principles of 
English grammar. Provision is made for individual work. 
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300 Pike Street 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








sored Audio-Visual Materials Offered 
for School Use.” Copies of this valu- 
able leaflet may be had for 5¢ each 
(less in from Arthur 
Stenius, Chairman, State Audio-Visual 
Aids Committee, Wayne University, 
Board of Education, Detroit 1, Mich- 


quantities ) 


igan. 


“Animal Picture Book” is an 
interesting 20-page booklet describing 
the odd beasts and birds of Australia 
with notes on trees, flowers, and fish, 
which teachers of elementary grades 
will find useful. Up to twenty-five 
copies per teacher for classroom use 
will be supplied without charge by the 
Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Should Be Appointed 
By the State Boards of Education 
.ccording to the findings of a recent 
nation-wide survey of professional edu- 
cational opinion, conducted by the 
Shreveport Times as a public service to 
education. The survey was undertaken 
by this newspaper because of a situa- 
tion of immediate interest in Louisiana, 
but it should prove to be of national 


nterest and service. 
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Glances at New Books. 





by PHYLLIs G. Brown 


Essentials in English-Laboratory Meth- 
od, by ELLEN SMITH and LEONA 
McANuLty. The McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Books for 
Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. (1946 
Edition.) Net price, $.60 each. 


The Essentials in English-Lab- 
oratory Method has been completely 
rewritten and now contains four new 
books for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
The complete teaching, testing, and 
self-checking Laboratory Method, 
however, that proved so effective has 
not been changed. The artist’s refresh- 
ingly new illustrative slant has definite- 
ly added human interest throughout 
these new books that will appeal to 
high school students. A set of tests— 
one diagnostic, eight achievement, and 
one final—is provided with each book. 


This Way Up, by L. E. Framey. Amer- 
ican Technical Society, Chicago. 


Cloth. 229 pages. 1946. 


This readable guide to job success, 
also covers job selection and job hunt- 
ing in a practical, interesting style. 
It is cleverly illustrated with cartoons 
by J. Alphonso Koenig. 


Clothes with Character, Revised, by 
HazeEL THOMPSON CRAIG and 
Ora Day Rusu. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Cloth, 278 pages. Price, includ- 
ing Charm Chart, $1.68. 


Designed to help the high school 
girl in developing an attractive per- 
sonality and in diagnosing her own 
personal problems of dress. It is an 
informal text stressing the selection of 
clothes, and contains the essentials of 
grooming and the history of costume. 
Sketches and charts illustrate specific 


problems. 
Mathematics in Life, by RALEIGH 
SCHORLING and JOHN R. CLARK. 


World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. _ Illustrated. 
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500 pages. Price, $1.80. 

In this Basic Course, new topics are 
developed in a meaningful and thor- 
oughgoing way. Attention has been 
focused on introducing new concepts 
in a way that should make the prin- 
ciple involved concrete to the stu- 
dent. In addition to inventory and 
practice tests of fundamental skills 
with whole numbers and fractions, 
decimals and per cents are presented 
in new and widely useful applications. 
This text is designed to give the stu- 
dent something more than the mere 
techniques involved in arithmetical 
competence. It is on a ninth grade 
level. 


Our Big World, by Hartan H. Bar- 
rows, EpirH Putnam Parker, 
and CLARENCE Wooprow So- 
RENSEN. Silver Burdett Company, 
New York, N. Y. Cloth, 186 
pages. Price, $1.44. 

A geography textbook for the fourth 
grade, the first book in a new elemen- 
tary geography program, Man In His 
World. This is written to give chil- 
dren the essential, over-all world view. 
They can study the earth as the home 
of man and become aware of the chang- 
ing relationships of men to the earth 
and to each other; they can prepare 
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Three distinguished new Readers 
for Intermediate Grades 


TRAILS BECKON 
BRAVE and GLAD 
THE WORLD is WIDE 


(Titles in order of difficulty) 
We invite you to write for your copy of our colorful 
new descriptive folder “O”, which gives full infor- 
mation about these attractive new books. 


aa, 


New and forthcoming Johnson titles 


themselves for intelligent living in this 
increasingly interdependent world. k 
is well illustrated. 


Our World of Science, by Geran S. 
CRAIG AND OTHERS. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. 


Science All About Us, Book I, by 
GERALD §S. CraiG and AGNEs 
-BURKE. 160 pages. Price, $1.04. 


Exploring in Science, Book IV, by 
GERALD §. Craic and BEATRICE 
Davis Huriey. 319 pages. 
Price, $1.28. 


Working With Science, Book V, by 
GERALD S. Craic and KATHERINE 

E. Hiri. 384 pages. Price, $1.36. 
Three titles in the eight-book series, 
Our World of Science, designed for 
grades 1-8, are given above. Basic con- 
cepts are developed gradually and are 
adjusted to the growing ability and 
maturity of the child. Grade by grade 
his knowledge is expanded in this 
planned program. Scientific attitudes 
are encouraged and scientific method 
developed. The series deals with hap- 
penings of daily life and helps the 
child to make adjustments to the world 
The vocabulary 


he meets every day. 





and style are simple and the colorful 
pictures tied in closely with the text. 
It is a readable, practical, and authentic 
science study with real interest appeal. 


Five In the Family, by Dorotuy 
BaRUCH, ELIZABETH MoNntTGOM- 
ERY, Wittiam S. Gray. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, New 
York. Health and Personal De- 
velopment Book C (For Grade 
3): Curriculum Foundation Se- 
ries. 192 pages, 4 color illustra- 
tions. Price, $.96. 

Like Good Times and Three 
Friends, the two earlier books by 
these authors, Five In the Family is 
planned to develop basic ideas about 
héalth, safety, and personal develop- 
ment not as isolated topics but as they 
come up in the midst of everyday liv- 
ing. The book consists of stories “to 
start the ball rolling” and work pages 
to clinch the health, safety, and mental 
hygiene concepts brought up in dis- 
cussions of the story episodes. Five 
In the Family is an account of a year 
in the life of the five Fosters (Father; 
Mother; Sue, 10; Jack, 7; Tommy, 2). 
As with any family, there are plenty 
of “problems” pertaining to the health, 
safety, and personal development of the 
members, collectively and individually. 























tions, 





THE LANGUAGE WE USE 


Books I through VI 


skills. 





JOHNSON ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS, I-V 





MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOKS, III-VIII 





PICTURE FACT BOOKS—14 Titles 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 
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Chicago 





Lippincott Textbooks for 
Your Classes - - - 


Science for Everyday Use 


A new basal ninth grade general science 
textbook. Includes experiments, demonstra- 
activities, 
Tests and Teacher’s Handbook available. 


Health Activities 
A new workbook for health courses which 
may be used with any health textbook; 
references are given for HEALTH FOR 
YOU by Crisp, as well as for other leading 
high school health texts. 


Reading for Meaning 


A program of materials and techniques de- 
signed to improve the six basic reading 
For grades 6 to 12, inclusive. 


Examination copies furnished upon request. 


Mr. W. F. Marmon, Virginia Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 







by Smith and Vance 


and self-tests. Mastery 


$1.96 
by Foster 


$ .80 


by Guiler and Coleman 


Each $ .44 list 


Philadelphia New York 
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We are still able to 
furnish a reasonably 
complete line of 
Athletic Equipment 
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SOUTHERN ATHLETIC SUPPLY 
CO., INc. 
116 NortTH 7TH STREET 
PHONE 2-6203 RICHMOND 19, Va. 

















For more than 


80 YEARS : 


State-Planters 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


has served the banking needs of 


Richmond and vicinity. 


e Auto Loans 

e Personal loans 

e Individual checking accounts 
e Bank-by-mail service 


e Savings accounts 
are among the many services available 


at our five convenient offices. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















School Rings 
Commencement Announcements 
Personal Cards 
Diplomas 
Caps and Gowns 
Medals and Trophies 


W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
717 EAST GRACE STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















STANDARD DUPLICATING 
MACHINES 


SERVING SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA SINCE 
1932 


THE PIONEER OF FLUID DUPLICATORS. 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE NEAREST 
OFFICE for DEMONSTRATION. 


STANDARD DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AGENCY 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


22 N. SEVENTH STREET PHONE 3-2283 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Representative 


W. I. McKENDREE 
1213 Granby St. 


Phone 2-3852 


Roanoke Representative 
ACME TYPEWRITER CO. 
116 West Church St. 
Phone 4132 
SUPPLIES 


SALES e SERVICE e« 
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Ride to School --- to Shop 
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"Wonder how much, friend Foxhound?” 


“I'd say a hundred bucks apiece, charming lady!” 


“Flatterer! Why, when my grandpa was a pup, he brought only $25. 
That was 20 years ago, of course, but he became a Champion!” 


“My good woman, don’t you realize how much prices have gone up 
since then? Look at hamburger, for instance. . .” 


"Oh, Mister, how I'd love to look at hamburger!” 


“Stop it—please! My point is that the price of nearly everything 
has gone way up in the last 20 years. Except electricity. And us dogs don’t 
use electricity. That’s unfair. I’m going to raise a howl about it!” 


“But we do use electricity in lots of ways. It cooks our food 
and warms our baths and whisks our spare hairs off the furniture.” 


“Hm-m—guess you're right. gorgeous gal... . . And it'll please you to know that the 


average family gets twice as much electricity for its money today as it did 20 years ago! 
“Twenty years ago—when Grandpa was a pup—and hamburger was... 
how much did you say hamburger was?” 


“Dll have to scratch up the exact figure for you. But now 
[ must run along and pick up a scent. Electricity and I—forgive me—do a 
great deal of work for a cent. Yip. yip! Good day, Mrs. Spaniel.” 


Though this story’s all fun, its facts are all true. Many things are scarce and 
ex pensive these days, but electricity is plentiful and cheap. One reason it’s 
so cheap is because of your wider use — but another big reason is because 
your business-managed electric company constantly seeks and finds new 
ways to keep it so. 


Enjoy "THE SUMMER ELECTRIC HOUR" with Anne Jamison, Bob Shanley, The Sportsmen, 
ond Robert Armbruster's Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 3:30 EST; CBS network. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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This kind of arithmetic 


may put Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: 
$3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds today will 
bring back $4 in 10 years. 
Another $3 will bring back another $4. 

So it’s quite right to figure that 3 plus 3 equals 


8... or 30 plus 30 equals 80... or 300 plus 
300 equals 800! 


It will... in U. S. Savings Bonds. And those 


bonds may very well be the means of helping 
you educate your children as you’d like to have 
them educated. 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds—available 
at banks and post offices. Or the way that mil- 
lions have found easiest and surest—through 
Payroll Savings. Hold on to all you’ve bought. 

You'll be mighty glad you did ...10 years 
from now! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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Contributed by this magazine in cooperation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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Color $5.00 
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TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 


(35MM Film Strips) 


HEIDI * * * FUN WITH MITZIE * * * THE LOST DOG 
LET’S MAKE A POST OFFICE * * * HOW WE WORK 
STORY OF OUR FOOD * * * COMMUNICATING WITH 
OUR NEIGHBORS * * * TRANSPORTATION IN OUR 


COUNTRY. 


TRADE IN YOUR 30x40 or 40x40 Screens tor large 52x72 Screen for only $12.50 dif- 
ference. These are used Army Surplus material. 


Projectionist’s Handbook 


Order today this Pictorial, Manual for the Guidance and upkeep for all types of visual aids. 


THIS OFFICE HAS SENT YOU OUR NEW 180-PAGE CATALOGUE on our REC- 
REATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS FILMS. SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE GIVING US THE PLAY DATES FOR Recreational Programs. 


Remember OUR MATERIAL ALL COMES FROM RICHMOND, VA. 
PICTURES COMPANY 


IDEAL 


219 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


{mpro Projectors—Radiant Screens—Popular Science Products 


Dan BROWNING, Jr., Mgr. 


Dials 7-461 1—7-4686 
















$1.00 














4 list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 


Yours.... for the Asking 


room’ Helps Available from Virginia 


tor you. 


Journal’s Advertisers 


It’s the coupons you use that work 


Advertisers in this issue will 


send you material especially prepared 
for teachers by authorities in their re- 


spective lines. Some of these teaching 
iids are listed below, but every adver- 
tisement in this issue has a message for 


you. 


material, 


If you are in a hurry for the 


use the advertisers’ own 


coupons. Or, use the single coupon be- 
ow for ordering as many items as you 


can use to good advantage. 


la. “Shoes Thru the Ages” is a 40- 


page booklet, size 414x6% 
inches, which has been edited 


from the academic point of view. 
Shoes from the humblest pre- 
historic types and from all coun- 
tries are attractively illustrated 
in colors. Ideal as a textbook 
in the elementary grades . 

and exceedingly useful as au- 
thentic material for the high 
school theme. Furnished Free in 
quantities to fit your needs. 


“NEW Guide to a Good Groom- 


ing Program” — High School 


teachers’ manual for use in 


for SEPTEMBER, 1946 


4a. 


Sa. 


Health Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Guidance, Business Sub- 
jects and by School Nurses and 
Deans. Covers material for both 
boys and girls. With it is pro- 
vided visual material for com- 
plete units on body cleanliness, 
hand hair dental 
health and physical fitness. 

“How to Create New Interest in 
Your Grade School Music 
Classes” is a cheerful, full-color 
booklet offered free to elemen- 
tary music teachers and music 
educators. Helps to make teach- 


care, care, 


ing music fun for teacher and 
pupil in a way that ingrains the 
fundamentals of music so they 
can never be forgotten. Tells 
how to teach music to youngsters 


.in the third to fifth grades in a 


better, easier and more successful 
way. 

“A Suggested Plan for a Class- 
room Motion Picture Clinic” 
prepared in collaboration with 
the Center for the Study of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Ma- 
terials of the University of Chi- 
cago and distributed by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films. This 





mimeographed guide outlines a 
one-day program covering the in- 
structional values of the class- 
































room film, the organization and 
administration of a classroom 
film program, the selection and 
evaluation of classroom films, 
and “using the classroom film 
widely. 
104. “Famous Highways of the 
United States” is a wall display 
8 feet wide, lithographed in 4 
colors. It contains typical scenes 
from 8 famous highways of the 
country. It is accompanied by 
four lesson topics dealing with, 
the history and 
along the highways. Charge 10¢. 


USE THIS COUPON 


beauty spots 





State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ is enclosed for each item. 


la 2a ta 5a 104 
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INCE language has so many variables, 
bn» there is a wider range in the needs 
of language education for children than 
in any other part of the school curric- 
ulum. Our authors and editors realize, 
as you do, that language teaching must 
be functional in emphasis, flexible in or- 
ganization. 


TRESSLER ee 
For Grades Three to Eight 





SHELMADINE 





- The Activity-Handbook organization of 


the ENGLISH IN ACTION program 
meets this need for functionalism and 
flexibjlity through: Self-checking, habit- 
forming practice . . . Specialized concen- 
tration to meet individual needs . . . Con- 
venient grouping of language skills for 
reference and study. 


Practice Books, Answer Books, and Teacher’s Manuals 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14 

















Complete 
Printing and Binding 


Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, ‘Catalogues 


Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, ; 


VIRGINIA 








Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 









WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 







The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supremé Au-  , 
thority” for the § 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


















Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the ; 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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The Blowers School Equipment Company 


PRESENTS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY TO THE SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 


THE SANDWICK-BOWEN DUAL SPEED DS-1 ELECTRIC RECORD PLAYER 


ZO=-aAr-rHAUNZOZTMO POM KXurD 
ZOr-aAr-rPANUZOZTMO FOTN Kurd 





THE MODEL DS-1 DUAL SPEED PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER is a TRI-PUR- 
POSE INSTRUMENT—(1) It reproduces transcriptions of any diameter up to and in- 
cluding 16 inches recorded at 33-1/3 R.P.M. (2) It plays standard 10 inch and 12 inch 
disk recordings at 78 R.P.M. (3) It is an efficient public address unit for speech or music. 
This RECORD PLAYER particularly applicable and efficient as a training aid used with 
slides and 35 mm. film strip. Just add Model DS-1 Record Player to your present pro- 
jector when you show a sound slide film. 


CALL AT OUR OFFICE OR CALL OUR REPRESENTATIVE FOR A DEMON- 
STRATION NOW. You need this Record Player to play the 16 inch transcriptions of 
your educational radio programs. It’s new VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT. 


Glowers School Equipment Company 


327 West Main Street Phone 7-4035 Richmond, Virginia 




















A New Type of Workbook for 8th 





and 9th Grade English Classes 


High School English | 
Activity Books 
By Richard A. Meade 


BETTER 
ENGLISH 


[BOOK ONE | 


a 


~ mxe ———, 
iw 


(eller Enyloh 


University of Virginia 


BETTER ENGLISH, Book | 


For the First Year of the Secondary 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage 


BETTER ENGLISH, Book II 


For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
English, Book |, 60 cents, plus carriage 


Free Teacher’s Manuals 


A diagnostic-remedial approach to grammar and form, arranged for individualized instruction. 
Pre-tests and end-tests for every unit. Thousands of copies already ordered this summer for such Vir- 
ginia systems as Carroll, Lee, Roanoke, Patrick, Culpeper, Warren, Alleghany, Buchanan, Tazewell, 
Orange, Halifax, Page, Waynesboro, Alexandria, and many more. 


Write for samples of these workbooks. 


For Better Elementary English 
Parallel Textbooks and Workbooks for Grades 3-8 inclusive 


By BurRLsOoN, CaAsH, AND McCorkKLeE 


Net, Plus 
Carriage 


Net, Plus 

Carriage THE TEXTBOOK 
Adventures in English, ‘ 
Adventures in English, < 
Adventures in English, 5 
English, 
English, 7 
English, 


Free Teacher’s Manuals with both Series 


THE WORKBOOKS 


Adventures in Language, See 
Adventures in Language, 4th .30 
Adventures in Language, 5th .30 
Adventures in Language, 6th.................. .30 
Adventures in Language, ome 
Adventures in Language, Pe eee eT Tae: 


Adventures i 
Adventures i 
Adventures i 


Social Studies For Elementary Grades 
History and Geography Texts with a High Degree of Correlation 


GEOGRAPHY 
The Stull-Hatch VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES, 1946. 


HISTORY 
The Townsend and the West Histories. 


Townsend’s OUR AMERICA, 4th or 5th Grade. 
West and West’s NEW WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS IN 
THE OLD, 6th Grade. 


West and West’s THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
7th Grade. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS, 4th. 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA, 5th. 
EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS, 6th. 

ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES, 7th Grade. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


11 East 36th Street, 


New York City 16 


Virginia Representatives: W. Carl Whitlock and Robert H. Douthat 





